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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE lull in the Eastern Question still continues, broken only by 
a proposal to Servia and Montenegro to arrange & peace, a 

proposal which, as we have tried to show elsewhere, it is decidedly 
the interest of Turkey to make.’ Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
would then be powerless, and at the mercy of any Chefket 
Pasha whom the Porte might select to punish them. It was at 
first reported that this proposal had been eagerly received in 
Servia, that Russia had acceded to it, and that “peace” was 
consequently secured,—the last an absurd deduction, as the 
submission of Servia in no way releases the true population of 
Turkey from the yoke of the Ottoman caste. It is now stated 
that Turkey demands guarantees that Servia shall not again rise 
against her masters, and declines to state what those guarantees 
are to be,—whether the abolition of the conscription in Servia, the 
occupation of Servian forts by Turks, or pledges from the Western 
Powers. Moreover, Austria is opposed to the cession of any 
territory to the Prince of Montenegro, who is already too popular 
in Dalmatia. The negotiations, therefore, languish. 








The protocol or official statement of the proceedings of the 
formal Conference has at last been published. It does not add 
much to our knowledge, the most interesting fact being that 
Safvet Pasha distinctly affirmed that the ‘‘ Bulgarian movement 
was suppressed ” ‘* without oceans of blood being shed, as people 
have wished it to be believed,” an audacious statement, which the 
Plenipotentiaries declined to discuss. They, instead, presented 
through the French Envoy Extraordinary their proposals 
for the pacification of the insurgent provinces, and the 
removal of all dangers; and just as they were handed in, a 
salute of 100 guns announced the proclamation of the Constitu- 
tion. The European Plenipotentiaries thereupon observed that 
peace would be necessary to try the new Constitution, and that 
they had assembled to secure peace, while the Turkish represen- 
tatives retorted that the Constitution must be considered a new 
element of a nature to assure peace. The Constitution was in 
fact promulgated in order to defeat Europe. 


A curious account of the meeting of the Grand Council called 
to reject the proposals of Conference has also been published. 
In it the members, including the heads of the Christian Churches, 
who are appointed by the Porte, and as Sir R. Blennerhasset has 
shown, buy their places, are represented as having been unanimous, 
the only marked exception being the Representative of the Protest- 
ants,.who proposed to leave the whole matter in the hands of 
the Ministers. The Grand Vizier plainly intimated that he 
was in favour of rejecting the proposals, and asserted 
that Turkey possessed ‘an available force of from 500,000 
to 600,000 men,” but stated also that there was an immi- 
nent probability of war with Russia, hinted that Austria, with 
17,000,000 Slavs, might also be an enemy, and admitted that 
opinion throughout the world was against them. The tone of all 
the speeches was resolved, but only one speaker, Abedin Bey, 
exulted in the honour which would redound to Turkey from 


Khodsha Nassuhi, affirming that the acceptance of the proposals 
would throw the Empire ‘into a galloping consumption.” 


The Compromise Bill to settle the difficulties as to the Pre- 
sidential Election, passed the House of Representatives, as we 
expected, last Friday, and passed by 191 votes against 86,—32 
Republicans voting for it, and 68 against it; while 159 Democrats 
voted for it, and 18 against it. The President on Monday returned 
the Bill to Congress with his sanction, and a short message con- 
gratulating the country on a solution which will ensure the acqui- 
escence of both parties in the final decision. On Thursday 
Congress held a session, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives sitting together to count the votes. The votes of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, and Delaware were given un- 
opposed to Mr. Tilden, and those of California and Colorado to Mr. 
Hayes. But in the alphabetical order Florida then came up; 
double returns were presented, and objections made by both 
parties, whereupon the question was referred to the Commission 
of Fifteen, which is holding its sittings. All the disputed questions 
must be decided by Wednesday, the 14th February. 


Mr. Gladstone made a most eloquent speech on Turkey on 
Saturday, at the Taunton Railway Station, where he had been 
waylaid by a deputation of Taunton electors. He declared 
that we owed obligations to the Turkish Christians, both 
on the ground of humanity and of our previous conduct. 
As to humanity, nothing in the history of modern slavery 
could compare with the treatment of the Christians by their 
masters, and as to our conduct—‘‘ it is we who have maintained 
Turkey in possession of the power she has so lamentably mis- 
used.” We are morally in the position of shipowners in the 
slave-trade. He held that Turkey had trampled under 
foot the Treaties of 1856, and that its Constitution, even 
if worked as a reality, would only tend to legalise and accentuate 
the tyranny of Mahommedans over Christians. There will be 
in the Assembly a “limited, a discouraged, and in some cases, 
a debased Christian minority, in the face of a Mahommedan 
majority,” to which latter we are invited to leave the task of 
doing justice to the Christians. Mr. Gladstone added that 
he knew, upon evidence for which he was prepared to 
be responsible, that in September last, while all England was 
protesting in horror at the atrocities in Bulgaria, precisely simi- 
lar horrors were being perpetrated, though upon a smaller scale, 
in Bosnia, and there was no guarantee whatever against their re- 
petition. It was a matter of personal duty to every Englishman 
to see justice done to the Christians in Turkey. 


The argument in the Ridsdale appeal case has been going 
on all the week, Dr. Stephens and Mr. Shaw having replied at 
length to Sir James Stephen and Mr, Arthur Charles, and 
attempted to show that both ‘the Injunctions” and ‘“ the 
Advertisements” of Elizabeth’s reign had the authority of law 
under the Uniformity Act, and that they were intended to make 
the surplice the only legal vestment of the priest, and not merely 
to enforce the use of the surplice. The most effective part of 
Dr. Stephens’s argument was addressed to the question of the 
Eastern position in the prayer of Consecration, in which he brought 
a great deal of evidence to prove that during the whole of the Refor- 
mation the communion-tables was brought down into the church 
and set endways, so that ‘‘ standing before the table ” did not mean 
standing with the face to the east, but standing facing a line 
drawn from east to west. This Sir J. Stephen did not deny, 
but maintained only that, wherever the table is placed, the rubric 
justifies the priest in standing before it. As to the wafer-bread, 


cut ina circular shape, so that Sir J. Stephen had no occasion to 





*“‘the whole lot” of Ambassadors going away. ‘The corre- 





argue the question of the legality of unleavened biscuit, though 





it appears that Mr. Ridsdale really used ordinary bread, though © 
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he did point out that the rubric only provides that ‘it shall 
suffice that the bread be such as is usual to be eaten ; but the best 
and purest wheaten bread that conveniently may be gotten.” 
Judgment will probably be delayed. 





Sir James Stephen, in discussing the wafer-bread used by the 
Ritualists in the Communion Service, expressed his inability to 
give an adequate definition or etymology of the word “ wafer ;” 
but a correspondent of the Times says that it is an English form 
of the French word gau/re, which means a thin cake baked by being 
pressed between two heated irons,—in other words, it partakes 
more of the nature of biscuit than of ordinary bread. We take it, 
however, that unless it could be shown that there was something 
peculiar in the constitution of the bread,—as, for instance, that it 
was unleayened, like the Jewish Passover biscuit, or otherwise 
specially prepared,—there could be no argument founded on the 
mode of baking it against its use. In Mr. Ridsdale’s case, how- 
ever, it appears clear that the ‘“‘ wafers” were not so prepared, 
but were simply circular bits of ordinary wheaten bread. Surely 
this should at lear’, be a case of,—De minimis non curat lex. The 
law can hardly care whether the corners of the bread are rounded 
off or not. 


Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, who made so 
considerable an impression last Session by his masterly speech on the 





. . tee 
afraid of Russia, and strange to say, thought that the absurd Turkish 


‘‘constitution,”—most elaborate of arrangements for i 

in men’s eyes, while the officials, pecan the dub aoe 
they please,—deserves a fair trial. And thus, flowing with a un 
stream and within a well-defined channel at the beginning but 
meandering somewhat loosely as it approached the point wine 
should have debouched into a distinct political conclusion Mr 
Cowen’s second speech lost itself in the sands, a 


‘The French Government has decided to allow any Commune 
which pleases to make education gratuitous, and charge the ex. 
pense thus incurred upon the Communal rates. The Commune 
will also be authorised to borrow money for educational Purposes 
at 3 per cent., we suppose from the State Treasury, as no Com. 
mune could get sixpence at that rate. The Bill for gratuitous 
instruction has already been introduced, and will, it is beliey. 
be eagerly welcomed by the large towns, and remain unnoticed 
by the rural municipalities. It is very doubtful, however, if it 
will pass the Senate. The transfer of the purse to the municj. 
palities will also be a transfer of authority, and the clerical] 
dreads a certain loss of influence over the teaching of the young. 
Better objections to M. Waddington's plan are that gratuitous 
education relieves the father of a clear duty, at the expense of hig 
neighbours, and that it is not wise, in a country where thrift ig 
universal, to tempt the taxpayers to make education as cheap and 








Royal Titles Bill, after Mr. Disraeli’s grotesque intimation that the 
title of ** Empress” was meant as a weapon with which to fight 
Russia, addressed his constituents this day week on home 
policy ; and again on Tuesday, on the Eastern Question. Both 
speeches were very able, and both rather severe on the Government, 
though in the first speech he gave them credit for co-operating 
with more cordial unity than Mr. Gladstone’s, and for being 
‘as disinterested, high-spirited, and as sincerely anxious to 
labour for the welfare of their country as their predecessors.” 
He did not, however, in any way justify them by their ‘‘ works.” 
They had given the Queen an additional title, and spent much 
money on the proclamation, at a moment when a quarter of a 
million of people had just been drowned in Bengal, and a territory 
inhabited by 8,000,000 of people was afflicted by famine in Central 


nasty as possible. 


‘The Times is very anxious that Colonel Gordon should be 
appointed Governor-General of Bulgaria, and thinks if that 
appointment were made the Turks would have given the Bul- 
garians all necessary guarantees. It would have given none 
at all, as Colonel Gordon would not be at liberty to compel 
Mahommedan Judges to receive Christian evidence, but apart 
from that, the suggestion displays a delicious easiness of 
faith in Turkish motives. The Pashas are not defying Europe in 
order to have a chance of appointing Europeans to their beat 
posts, but in order to keep them for themselves, with no worrying 
European Commissioners to inquire into their acts. If they are 
to give up their right divine to misrule, they may as well surrender 


India. They had given the English people half-an-hour longer for | it to Europe as to the Times, and to any Vassilivitch as to 


drink, and had lowered the standard of education; ‘‘their Judica- 


Colonel Gordon, who, to many other disqualifications, such, for 


ture Act was Lord Selborne’s emasculated ; their Commons Act | example, as a dislike to slavery, adds the greatest of all,—a high 


Mr. George Lefevre’s Bill, watered down till all its strength was | and determined character. 


destroyed ; their Shipping Bill was the Bill of the late Govern- 


He might hang a Pasha if he caught 
him plundering, and what would be the use of the “‘ integrity and 


ment; and their Agricultural Holdings Act as poor a sham | independence of Turkey” then? 


as had ever been palmed upon a patient people.” He gave 


The long delay in the appointment of a Lord Chief Justice for 


them credit for Mr. Cross’s Labour Laws Amendment Act | jreland has ended in the selection of the Attorney-General, Mr, 
and Artisans’ Dwelling Act, which was just, but also for Sir S. May, a nomination which inspires little general satisfaction, 
Northcote’s Friendly Societies’ Act, which was hardly less of a | 4, May has practised chiefly at the Chancery Bar, and is re- 
sham than the Agricultural Holdings Act. Mr. Cowen’s criticism of ported to be a strong Orangeman,—a qualification which, as the 
Lord Beaconsfield did more justice to Lord Beaconsfield’s fancy- | other three Judges are Roman Catholics, will not conduce to 


Toryism than to his astute Tory-democracy and cultus of the harmony. 


The delay in filling up the post remains un- 


Residuum, But onthe whole, the speech was one of the ablest explained, but it is positively asserted that it was offered 


delivered during the Recess, and one of the most candid as well to Mr. Justice Christian, which 
Mr. Justice Christian is a learned man and an able one, 
but he is peculiarly unfitted to be the head of the judiciary 
in a country where every lawsuit evokes in some way or 
other religious feeling. It would have been better to risk the 
unpopularity caused by an importation from the English Bar. 


as one of the most Liberal. 


Able, too, beyond a doubt, and marked by a careful study of the 
subject, was Mr. Cowen’s Tuesday’s speech on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. He maintained that by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, Russia 
did not surrender the protectorate of the Christians of the Turkish 
Empire, because she never had any such general protectorate, but 


seems nearly incredible, 


It is said that the Home-rulers purpose to revive the O’Connell 


only the right,—gained by the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812, of | «rent ” on behalf of Mr. Butt, who sacrifices a large professional 
Aghin in 1826, and of Adrianople in 1829,—of protecting the | income and all chance of rising in his profession to his leadership 
Christians of Bulgaria, Servia, and the Danubian Principalities, | of their party. There is no doubt that it is hard upon pro- 
though neither Servia nor Bulgaria had really been at the mercy of | fessional men to sacrifice their incomes to Parliamentary work, 


the Porte since 1856. 


The Treaty of 1856 excluded Russian particularly when the work cannot lead to direct power, but the 


interference in Turkey altogether, and placed Turkey among the | objections to this mode of compensation are unanswerable. The 
Powers of Europe; but it also did her the great disservice of | salaried politician ceases to be a leader, and must follow the party 
enabling her to contract a Debt of £157,000,000 in only ten | ¥ pion pays him,—that is, must direct his policy according to the 
years, which was squandered on the harems of the Sultans and | views of a multitude of men far less informed than himself. And 
the creation of a Turkish fleet, instead of being spent in im-| ip, practice of granting salaries tempts the professional politician 
proving, by roads and railways and other civilising agencies, the | 449 much to aspire to the leadership, and outbid all rivals for 


industrial condition of the Turkish Empire. 


Mr. Cowen denied | the sake of the “rent.” The time to reward a leader, if he is to 


altogether that the insurrections in Bosnia and the Herzegovina | )¢ rewarded in that fashion, is when his work is done; and the 


were due to Russian intrigue. 
produce of the iniquitous Turkish system of plunder and 
oppression. The Bulgarian atrocities were the blackest 


They were the pure home- | sift » testimonial, and not a retaining-fee. 





Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General of Canada, has been 


crimes of modern times, and the policy of the Government, | delivering two amusing speeches at Toronto, on which we have 
completely as it had been changed by the popular feeling which | commented elsewhere. We may mention here, however, that his 
those atrocities aroused, was illogical, in not using force when the | Lordship evidently considers that the constitutional king of 4 
programme of the Conference was rejected by Turkey. Of this | great colony should not be quite so passive as the Sove- 





want of logic, however, Mr. Cowen appeared to approve. He was | reign is expected to be, but sometimes is not, in Great 
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. He has a distinct function, an all-important if 
nota very romantic one, and it is that of oiling the machine. 
«His ordinary duties are very similar to those of the 
pan we see tending some complicated piece of machinery, who 

about clad in fustian, with a little tin can having a long spout 
jo it, and pouring a drop of oil here and another there ; his whole 
attention being directed to the smooth working of the parts, and 
jo the keeping out from the wheels and cogs of dust and grit or 
other foreign bodies.” This sentence was received with a storm 
of laughter, ‘‘ grits” being Canadian slang for Liberals, but Lord 
Dafferin good-humouredly explained that he had intended no 
political satire. He had merely described his office. 





The Assistant-Judge, Mr. Edlin, sitting with the Middlesex 
tes on Monday, quashed the conviction of Mr. Slade, 
the “ spirit-medium,” by Mr. Flowers, on the legal ground that 
the Vagrancy Act, under which he was convicted, was not ade- 
ly described in the sentence of conviction,—the words, ‘“ by 
istry or otherwise,” which limit the scope of the offences 
punishable under the Act, having been left out in the conviction 
ed against. On the following day, however, Dr. Lankester, 
who denies that the he feels any sort of vindictiveness, though he 
thinks it his duty in the interests of science to obtain a decision on 
the case, applied through his solicitor, Mr Lewis, to Mr. Flowers 
for another summons against both Mr. Slade and Mr. Simmons for 
conspiracy to defraud, as well as one against Mr. Slade under the 
Vagrancy Act, which Mr. Flowers, evidently reluctantly, and not 
without an appeal to the applicant to consider whether the first 
prosecution had not been sufficient for his purpose, granted. In 
the meantime, however, Mr. Slade, who was looking very ill when 
in Court on Monday, had left for the Continent, and his solicitors 
sy that it is doubtful whether his health will permit him to 
appear in Bow Street on the 8th February, the day on which the 
writ is returnable. Indeed, in the interests of mere science, it 
would have been better if Dr. Lankester, on the quashing of this 
conviction, had not attempted a second prosecution against a 
foreigner in bad health, but had attended the séances of one of 
the numerous English spiritualists who make their livelihood by 
the exercise of their professed powers, and had prosecuted him. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made one of his amusing speeches on 
Monday at Edinburgh on the Permissive Bill. He described-the 
Home Secretary as being busily engaged in hanging the 
men who had got drunk in the public-houses which he 
had-opened for longer hours when he first came into office ; 
langhed at Mr. Carnegie, who had explained at a meeting at 
Edinburgh that he believed the porter brewed by himself was 
the principal means of preserving sobriety ; complimented Mr. 
Bass on discovering that his beer promotes temperance, because 
it contains 94 per cent. of water; and chaffed Sir Robert 
Anstruther who had been attacking him for his constancy to his 
little Bill, by observing that he (Sir Wilfrid) naturally loved the 
little fellow, because he was his only child, and a child of promise, 
while Sir Robert Anstruther, since he got into Parliament, had 
a large but not a thriving family, for, as the Tories used 
to sty of their measures, ‘“‘his loved ones always die.” 
The Bishops and Archbishops, he said, were investigating the 
causes of drunkenness, but if they found any cause except 
drinking, they ought all to be made Archbishops together. If 
good-humoured chaff could carry a Bill, Sir Wilfrid would soon 
get his Permissive Bill. But somehow, good-humoured chaff, 
though it is very entertaining, is not very potent. It floats 
lightly upon the air, but it floats away, and floats nothing besides 
iteelf. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P. for Pembroke District, and Ex-Con- 
structor of the Navy, in another long letter, addressed to Wed- 
nesday’s Times, presses further his charge that the scientific or 
engineering staff in the Navy are kept down, and not placed at 
allin their proper relations with the staff of sailors and navi- 
gators. He maintains that one great blot is this,—that the 
engineering department of the dockyards is not kept in proper 
relations with the ship-building department, and that the 
Naval Superintendent, who ought to bring these departments into 
proper mutual understanding, fails to do so, and in fact, keeps 
them separate. To this the blunder about the ventilating-holes 
at in the cells of the ‘ Vanguard’ was due, and the consequent 
increase of the difficulty in keeping the leakage in one compart- 
ment from extending to the others. The Admiral-Superintendent 
(whose salary is £1,883 per annum), and whose duty it is to con- 
trol both departments, and to keep them in constant mutual un- 


derstanding with each other, is, says Mr. Reed, allowed to lead 
off the chorus of complaint against the Engineering Department 
for not having done its duty, though the Chief Constructor at 
Devonport, who has only £725 per annum for managing his 
department, and the chief engineer there, who has only £700 for 
managing his department, were not in proper communication 
with each other solely owing to the fault of this more highly-paid 
official. Mr. Reed's dictum is entirely good, but he certainly does 
not study to make it at all less unpalatable to those whom it will 
naturally offend,—the high naval authorities to whose relative 
rank he so strongly objects,—by his mode of presenting it. 


The English Church Union, in their meeting on Tuesday at 
145 Cheapside, continued to support Mr. Tooth, and to talk of 
Disestablishment as the alternative for the repeal of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. For our own parts, we do notat all object 
to the latter alternative ; but if it be practically impossible, which 
we suspect it is, how are the Church Union going to bring 
Disestablishment about? By seceding in large numbers? No doubt 
that would do it, if the numbers were large enough but even 
granting them 2,600 clergy in the English Church Union, how many 
of them would secede? And if, as is not unlikely, the Ridsdale 
Appeal Judgment to a large extent invalidates the Purchas Judg- 
ment, how many would secede then? Or do they think that the 
laity will be more anxious to disestablish the English Church, 
simply because it has in one or two extreme cases really ‘ put 
down” Ritualism? We do not at all like the Public Wor- 
ship Act, but Disestablishment would in some respects have been 
more popular if that Act had never been passed, than it is likely 
to be now. 


The idea of using ladies as servants not having been very 
successful, it is now proposed to employ ‘‘ gentlemen-helps ” for 
out-door work. It is argued by correspondents of the Times that 
many gentlemen are very poor, and would greatly like the salaries 
of gardeners, gamekeepers, coachmen, huntsmen, and so on. 
Those posts were usually filled years ago by poor relations, and 
gentlemen could do the work as well now as then. All that is 
true enough, but one point seems to be forgotten, and that is the 
preference of employers for willing service. The berth which is 
comfort to a man bred to be a gamekeeper is discomfort to the 
man bred to be an officer, and though the latter may 
be a most faithful servant, a perpetual sense of failure in 
life will make him an unpleasant one. A suffering angel of a 
coachman is a bore, be his manners never so good, or his accent 
never 80 refined. It seems to be forgotten that there are posi- 
tions in which education, though a blessing to a man in other 
ways, does not in the least tend to make him a better workman. 
It is good for Automedon himself to spell well, but how does hig 
spelling benefit either his horses or his master ? 


Sir John Lubbock, last Friday week, continued his observations 
on ants in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, from 
which we gather that modern ants are not very full of resource, 
—whatever the ants were which first constructed the anta’ 
nests,—and are very conservative; that they will keep to the 
track by which they have first found their way to food, rather 
than try a short cut which would shorten it by a great many 
feet ; that they will go a very long way round, rather than jamp 
the third of an inch or fill up a crevice of that breadth with fine 
+ mould provided for them ; that they prefer the priest's and Levite's 
part to the Samaritan’s, not taking the trouble to dig a comrade out 
of light mould as they pass by on the other side; that they dis- 
tinguish between the ants of their own nest and strangers, and 
that if a mixed group of their own people and strangers are found 
intoxicated with alcohol, they drop the strangers into water, but 
carry their own ants home,—though they sometimes make mistakes 
between the two when found in that humiliating condition ; that 
they keep standing armies and herds of cows; and that, like 
human beings, they are wholly demoralised by the institution of 
slavery, so that they even forget how to feed themselves. Still 
they are obviously intellectually nearer us, both in their contr® 
vances and the abuses which result from those contrivances, than 
any other social creature, though they seem not to have any warm 
insect affection. Clearly, they hayean organised inistrati 
an army, a civil service, and public nurses. Possibly they have 
medical ants, and if, as seems certain, they keep tame beetles in 
their nests, as humble companions,—to this Sir John Lubbock 
expressly testifies,—it may be that they keep them to experiment 
on by way of vivisection. 


Consolg were on Friday 95§ to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~—— 


THE DEBATERS OF THE COMMONS. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD’S accession to the ranks of his party 

in the Lords will hardly prove much of a compensation for 

the loss to his party in the Commons. For in the latter place he 
was a tower of defence to a beleaguered city, while in the 
former he will only add a single brilliant lance to a company num- 
bering many almost as effective as his own. Indeed, after Lord 
Beaconsfield has once expended the little capital of picturesque 
and epigrammatic epithets upon his opponents in the Lords, 
which must now have been accumulating for some time, it 
may be questioned whether he will add very materially to the 
moral effect of Lord Salisbury’s keen and dangerous onset, Lord 
Derby’s rather oppressive common-sense, and Lord Carnarvon’s 
chivalrous and persuasive eloquence. It is a peculiarity of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s that while his originality and brilliance 
shelter the inglorious crowd on behalf of whom he fights, and 
divert to his own person the various political marksmen who 
are in want of an aim, he nevertheless embarrasses able col- 
leagues at least as much as he encourages humble followers, 
and opens so wide a field for attack on the inconsistencies 
and incompatibilities of the opposite lines of defence attempted, 
that he puts at least one new weapon into his antagonist’s hand 
for every one which he dashes to the ground. But in the 
Commons his place will be left unto him desolate,—the more 
80, that debates of a more collective and less departmental 
character than have been usual lately, are now to be expected. For 
some years past, as we have observed with regret, neither the 
members of the Government nor the members of the Oppo- 
sition have appeared to make common cause with each other on 
the greater occasions of debate. Each subject has been left in 
charge, as it were, of one or two chiefs, while the other leaders 
have held off as carefully from any dealings with it, as though 
they were afraid of being charged with poaching on a neighbour's 
preserve. This has been a very bad education for the rising 
members of both parties, but if we may trust the signs of the 
times, the coming Session will bring a change for the better 
in this respect. With a great subject before the country,— 
and one in which the nation is deeply interested,—there will be 
more general engagements, more field-days, more broadsides, 
more grapplings and boardings of the hand-to-hand kind which 


_used to distinguish the debates of twenty or thirty years ago. 


And if this should happen, then will Mr. Disraeli’s loss be deeply 
felt in the Commons. The leaders, indeed, are not unfairly 
matched. The Marquis of Hartington,—who first impressed his 
own comrades with a sense of the stuff that was in him by yawn- 
ing at the dullness of his own speech, and justifying himself for 
doing so on the strictly logical ground that ‘it was so dull, — 
is not a leader who will ever excite enthusiasm. Good-sense 
is his forte, and poco-curanteism is his failing. But he has far 
too much good-sense to do things by halves, and when he 
makes his point, he makes it decisively, and does not halt 
between two opinions, Sir Stafford Northcote, who as leader 
of the Government in the Lower House will have to reply to 
Lord Hartington’s criticisms, is a speaker of more fluency,— 
indeed, too much fluency,—more humour, and more geniality 
than his antagonist ; but he has not the same hard-headed 
distinctness of purpose, or the same incapacity to present dis- 
solving views of policy as if they were all pictures of the same 
phase of facts. Sir Stafford Northcote can make a very 
effectite Budget speech. His reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
attack on his Budget last year was both popular and 
pointed, but it is clear that he has not either those personal 
resourees for extempore retort, or that audacity enabling 
him to deal superficially with a subjeet of which it is 
impossible for him to know much, which made Mr. 
Disraeli so successful a leader of a party whose rank 
and file often had almost as much knowledge, but never 
half as much daring as himself. Again, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
is a very fair second in command to Sir Stafford Northcote. 
He has more eloquence, more fire of the conventional squib- 
and-rocket kind, more perfect sympathy with the rural Tory, 
more appreciation for the wooden side of the British character, 
and more power to feel indignation against his opponents, than 
Sir Stafford Northeote; but what is he to compare with his 
opponent,— if Mr, Gladstone is to be Lord Hartington’s second 
in the chief debates of the Session,—but a child against one of 
the first debaters of the century? And when we have 


counted Sir Stafford Northcote and his first lieutenant, the 
Minister of War, we seem to have exhausted all the avail- 





able oratorical strength of the Cabinet in the House 
of Commons, unless Sir Michael Beach even more than 
fulfils the expectations which his friends cherish on hig 
behalf. Lord John Manners is but a pleasing and vener. 
able shadow of other days, with a weak voice ang 
an outworn political creed. Mr. Cross is an exceedingly 
sensible Minister, who has not much time nor much liki 
for foreign politics, and whose ré/e in debate is rather guarded 
and sagacious exposition, than either attack or defence. Mr, 
Ward Hunt may be said to be rather a negative than a positive 
quantity, when we areestimating the strength of the Government 
in a general engagement. And against whom is this muster of 
ineffective debaters to be pitted? Against Mr. Forster, whose 
singular power of reaching the sympathies of earnest men on 
both sides of the House, whether Liberals or Conservatives 
who care more for increasing the happiness or diminishing the 
sufferings of multitudes than they care for the benefit of their 
own party, has again and again been put to the proof, and 
always displays itself, both in the kind of questions which most 
deeply interest him, and in the indifference to esprit de corps 
with which he takes them up ; against Mr. Lowe, who, if one of 
the most imprudent and most useful to the enemy, is also one of 
the most witty and telling of the speakers of the day ; against 
Mr. Bright, whose passionate feeling on the leading question 
of the hour has rekindled all the old fire of his great oratorical 
genius; against Mr. Goschen, whose immense intellectual 
tenacity and logical clearness of view are only partially 
neutralised by his political caution ; against Mr. Stansfeld, 
whose silver speech is, on this subject at least, as vigorous 
as it is mellifluous. Granting only,—a considerable assump- 
tion, we admit,—that the Liberal leaders know their own mind, 
and that the mind they know is not, like the mind of their 
opponents, one which stops short on the very verge of a 
significant policy,—what elements we have here for producing 
a great effect on the opinion of England! Mr. Bright to move 
the higher imaginative passions which great wrongs stir in a 
people whom Lord Beaconsfield himself calls the most enthu- 
siastic among nations; Mr. Forster to give expression to the grave 
sentiment of conscientious and statesmanlike responsibility ; 
Mr. Lowe, to drive home the utilitarian lesson to be drawn from 
our blunders and our boasts ; Lord Hartington to register the 
low-tide mark of hard aristocratic common-sense ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone to mould the whole history and argument of the question 
at issue into a great and comprehensive statement of the moral 
claims upon the British nation, and the resources we have at our 
disposal to meet thoseclaims. And there will be no Mr. Disraeli, 
to hurl those taunts at Quixotism or those scoffs at innocent 
credulity, which always tell so well in the House of Commons. 
There is only Sir Stafford Northcote, with his treaty to quote 
and his balance-sheet to threaten us with; and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, with a traitor feeling at his heart, a feeling partly in- 
spired by a constituency which, on this point at least, is more 
Liberal than Conservative, and partly, perhaps, by his own 
genuine sympathy with the victims of Turkish misrule. 

Nor, if we go below the ranks of the Cabinet and ex-Cabinet, 
is the case any better for the Conservatives. True, we must 
then count for the Government Mr. Bourke, the Unde» 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who, with all his good sense and 
good judgment, cannot make the House of Commons listen 
to him with any attention, even on the foreign policy which is 
his special subject ; the Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, 
whose grating ability is chiefly shown in turning obsolete law 
to good account for the purposes of contemporary Toryism ; 
Lord Sandon, whose amiable and thoughtful earnestness has so 
often subserved the purposes of a party less advanced than him- 
self ; Lord George Hamilton, whose vivacity of speech promises, 
perhaps, more debating success than any other of the younger 
Tories has as yet taught us to look forward to; and Mr. 
Stanhope, whose ability is as yet rather a general belief than 
an ascertained fact; and perhaps a few others among the 
non-official Conservatives, who, like Mr. Butler-Johnstone, 
have studied in the school of Sir Henry Elliot, and who will 
be therefore quite as well inclined to attack the Government 
for its lukewarmness on one side, as to defend it for not 
showing enthusiasm on the other. But how shall we 
estimate the sum of this debating power, when we com- 
pare it with that on the Liberal side,—where Sir William 
Harcourt has already displayed so much capacity to move 
the House of Commons that he ranks in the first class of 
debaters ; where Sir Henry James has earned the repute not 
merely of a skilful lawyer, but of a popular politician, who 
knows at least as much of the secret of political influence as of 
forensic success ; where Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, with no little share 
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. = keener sympathy with the attitudes of popular feel- 
-.. where Mr. Fawcett combines with the intrepidity due to 
solitary study so much of the passion of national sympathy ; 
where Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, with great knowledge and political 
ision, shows so lucid a grasp of popular principle, and 
where Mr. Courtney is about to commence a career from 
which those who know him best and have watched him most 
closely, expect the most of distinction and of usefulness. All 
those whom we have named on the Liberal side are united 
cordially in a sincere desire to reverse the Eastern policy of the 
last twenty years, though we do not as yet know how far 
they would go together for the purpose of reversing that 
licy. Yet here, in any case, is a formidable phalanx 
of debaters, partly of proved, partly of merely probable 
prowess ; and against them there is the poorest array of de- 
baters seated on the Tory benches who have been seen on 
sither side for many a year back. In debating the Eastern 
Question,—at all events while Lord Beaconsfield continues to 
direct the policy of the Government,—the Tory party in the 
House of Commons will assuredly miss painfully the personal 
services of Mr. Disraeli. Were it not for such political wind- 
falls as the adhesion of Mr. Roebuck, the half-heartedness of 
Sir Charles Dilke, the hostile neutrality of Mr. Grant Duff, 
and a few similar contingencies, are likely to bring, the Tories 
would have to face compacter ranks of united and eager 
speakers than they have had to face since Sir Robert Peel gave 
up the Corn Laws. And the oratorical materials with which 
they have to face them are at their lowest ebb. We doubt 
if the Government will be able to muster more than 
three speakers of any rank on behalf of their Eastern 
policy against three times the number of the same 
rank on the opposite side. And though a solid vote 
can be given just as well in silence as when it is justi- 
fied by first-rate speech, there is a certain discouragement 
in the consciousness of being intellectually outmatched, 
which tells sooner or later in breaking up the solidity of 
the silent ranks. 





THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 

HE situation in the East has not seriously changed. The 
publication of the protocol of the proceedings in Con- 
ference and of the debate in the Grand Council adds 
nothing to the development of the plot, though much to the 
dramatic interest of the dialogue, and the few rumours received 
all point to the speedy outbreak of war. On the one hand, Russia 
is rapidly but quietly strengthening her movable army, collect- 
ing equipage, and making through General Ignatieff arrange- 
ments at Athens which will end, we trust, in inducing the 
Greeks to assume their proper share in the liberation of Tur- 
key from its oppressors. The army in Bessarabia now includes 
250,000 men, of whom one-half will, we presume, commence 
the attack in March, while the other half is encamped in 
Roumania, to actas a reserve. According to a telegram of 
Thursday, the Guards have at last been mobilised, a move- 
ment which in Russia, as in England, always indicates that 
the Government is in immediate earnest, but the statement as 
yet requires authentication. On the other hand, the Turks 
show no disposition whatever to recede from their attitude of 
armed expectation. Midhat Pasha—who, it should be remem- 
bered, has to secure his own position, as well as that of his 
caste—is collecting his Assembly, the members of which are 
nominated by the local authorities, and which will contain a 
great majority of Mahommedan candidates for place and pro- 
motion. This Assembly is to meet in March, and will, in the 
Grand Vizier’s judgment, at once embarrass Western Europe 
and secure himself against any Palace intrigue. On the latter 
point he is possibly deceived, as any aspirant who could master 
either the mob or the garrison would soon extort from the 
Assembly a vote restoring the dictatorship of the Sultan ; 
but as yet Midhat Pasha is master, and he awaits the next 
European move. His offer of peace to Servia and Monte- 
negro may have been sincere. The Pashas have nothing to 
get in either country, and peace with them would paralyse a 
certain number of soldiers, restore Turkish authority in the 
Herzegovina, where the Pashas could then inflict any extent 


Lord Macaulay’s, popular eloquence, displays a 


whether peace is made or not, but she will not enter 
Bosnia or the Herzegovina, and the paralysis of Monte- 
negro is, therefore, of much importance to Constantinople. 
The Grand Vizier, therefore, offers endurable terms to Servia, 
and most acceptable terms to Nikita, who, however, has not 
yet accepted them, and who, ambitious as he is, will probably 
yet hesitate to abandon the unhappy insurgents who have 
trusted to his protection. He will, we think, finally decline, 
more especially if it be true, as is stated, that the Magyar 
Chancellor of Austria, who dreads Nikita’s reputation with the 
Dalmatian Sclavs, has protested against his receiving any 
accession of territory. If, however, the negotiations fail, the 
Grand Vizier will not greatly care. It is Russia he is thinking 
about, and he is convinced that sooner or later his Consti- 
tution, and his offers of peace, and his protestations of his 
intention to compromise with the bondholders will isolate 
Russia, till he has only a long and indecisive campaign to dread, 
—a campaign of which he probably forms an idea very different 
from that entertained by German observers. It is quite 
possible that Midhat Pasha, who is no soldier, may be 
a self-deceived man about the resources of Turkey. 
His speech to the Grand Council looks very like it. He was 
trying, if the report is not a mere romance prepared by some 
clever Greek, to tell the Council how completely devoid of 
friends the Empire was, and he is praised in Europe for his 
“ almost cynical truthfulness.” But in the same speech he made 
the monstrous assertion that Turkey had “ an army” of 500,000 
men, and it is just possible that he believes it, that he accepts 
the paper returns of the War Department, and does not know 
the difference between his 100,000 Osmanli Nizams, who are 
good European troops, and the motley multitude of Asiatics, cer- 
tainly not equal to ordinary Sepoys, who make up the remainder 
of the Imperial Army. This suggestion, if it is correct—and 
it may be correct, for we see that the same illusion is prevalent 
here—would account for a good deal in his conduct, and 
especially for his very curious speech, which would then mean, 
“ We have opinion against us; we have no allies ; but we have 
a sufficient army, and neither opinion nor allies matter one 
straw, unless indeed they should interrupt the arrival of our 
American cartridges.” 

The lull will last a good deal longer yet, unless Midhat, 
weary of waiting, suddenly makes a plunge, which, if he is 
pressed by palace intrigues, may happen at any moment. 
Russia is in no hurry. Her armies cannot advance till March, 
her expenses till it actually moves are not excessive, and her 
statesmen must by this time be pretty confident that, time 
being granted, the Turks will in some way or other reveal 
themselves, it may be by breaking up the successful 
settlement in the Lebanon, or by an explosion in Jerusalem, 
which would drive all Greek Christians and all Catholics 
nearly mad. Time fights for Russia, and the overtasked Ozar, 
who pledged himself to his father to avoid war, who thinks of 
abdication, yet does not abdicate, and who is probably at this 
moment the saddest and loneliest man in Europe, over- 

weighted with the grandeur of a destiny which yet he cannot 

shun, is just the man to stretch his use of time to the 

uttermost. He will wait while he can, and while he waits the 

least-known factor in the whole problem, the decision of the 

British Parliament, will become clear. 











THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF RUSSIA. 
HERE is something almost comic in the indecision of 
the Turkish journals as to the strength of Russia. 
They cannot make up their minds whether it would best help 
Lord Derby to represent her as an ogre or as a cripple, and 
so they do both, sometimes in the self-same article. Russia, 
in their accounts, is the most terrible and yet subtle of all 
the Powers ; she intends ultimately to execute the “ will of 
Peter the Great” and conquer all the world, and immediately 
she is proposing the conquest of India, of Central Asia, and of 
European Turkey all at once. She must be resisted, at all 
hazards and any cost to civilisation, or she will destroy the 
supremacy of the British Empire in Asia and at sea. At the 
same time she is only a sham Power. The Government of 
Russia has no money, no fleet, and no powder, is threatened with 
endless insurrections, and has no army which can be trusted 





of punishment on the unhappy people, who would, of course, 
being outside any treaty, be delivered up to the Bashi- 
Bazouks ; would give over Bosnia to its armed Mussulman popu- 
lation ; and above all, would release the corps de armée formerly 
under Moukhtar Pasha for service in Epirus, where the Greek 


to keep the field amidst a friendly population, against a caste 
which disposes of perhaps 100,000 European troops, and sonde 


motley hordes of scarcely disciplined Asiatics. All her menace 
is brag, all her strength illusion, all her subtle diplomacy 
minute trickery. 


If she declares war, Prince Bismarck 





movement is expected to break out. Russia can enter Servia 
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flank, and Turkey defeat her on the South, and therefore 
Great Britain must postpone all moral obligations to the para- 
mount duty of resisting so dangerous and magnificent a foe. 
There never was such nonsense put forward as “ unsenti- 
mental sense” as the sermon which these journals have 
been preaching for the last three months, and which has 
been so mouthed, so arranged, and so adorned with pretty 
sentences, that it has taken in at least half the people of 
England. 

The truth all this while is, that Russia is a very consider- 
able Power, though not so considerable as she looks,—a Power 
belonging to the very first rank, but not first or even fourth 
within that rank itself. What is said of her weakness is only false 
because her strength, after the right deductions, is so unscrupu- 
lously concealed. Those deductions are very serious, but they do 
not cover the whole ground. In the first place, her long-continued 
effort to develop her marine has not succeeded in any adequate 
degree. Without entering into very doubtful calculations as 
to the number of her ships, or the qualities of the ‘ Popoffkas,’ 
or the skill of her sailors, it is certain that the Russian 
Fleet is not directed in the spirit that ensures success, and 
is for her permanent purposes very badly distributed. Too 
much of it, probably from considerations of climate, is always 
hovering about the mouth of the Amoor and the coasts of the 
Far East, where it could do nothing except worry Australia, 
a proceeding which in a war with England would be equiva- 
lent to the Chinese practice of making insulting faces at your 
enemy. Another large portion is necessarily kept in the 
Baltic, whence it is difficult to emerge; and another in the 
Caspian, whence there is no issue. The remainder, in the 
Black Sea, is not equal to the Turkish Fleet, and the whole 
appears to be controlled on the principle that ships are much 
too expensive luxuries to be risked in battle. During the 
whole of the Crimean war the Russian Fleet never risked a 
serious engagement, not even in the Gulf of Saghalien, where 
it had at one moment a chance of fighting on tolerably equal 
terms. There are, moreover, certain grave deficiencies evident 
in the management of the Army. Owing to the enormous ex- 
tent of Russian territory—an extent which Englishmen wholly 
fail to realise, as they fail to realise the same difficulty in 
India—the Army is bigger than the resources of the Empire 
justify, and is therefore underpaid, underfed, and inadequately 
provided, for its size, with artillery and transport. If we think 
of the Russian Army as an army of a million of men, equipped 
on the German or French pattern, not to mention the English 
one, we are under a mere delusion, which any competent sol- 
dier can at once expose. There is no such army in existence, 
and any calculations based upon it are useful only to mislead 
those who, hating Russia, like to amuse themselves with 
* oruddling ” calculations of her strength. 

Nevertheless, when all this has been conceded, Russia re- 
mains a very formidable Power. Her ruler cannot dispose for 
any effective purpose of “ the eighty millions of people ” who 
are so often paraded, and of whom one-third at least diminish 
rather than increase the strength of the Empire. But 
he can dispose of forty millions—that is, of as many 
as the German Emperor can—with an authority which 
for war purposes is irresistible. Of this population, eight 
ntillions consist of adult males liable to be used for war, very 
brave, very tenacious, and as submissive to authority as any 
people inthe world. Of these eight millions, one million have 
received as much military training as makes them excellent 
recruits, 350,000 are soldiers on a level as to readiness for war 
with any ordinary troops, and about 70,000 are the equals of 
amy troops in the world. The Czar, therefore, though he has 
no¥aillion of men to flood Turkey with, has an army of a 
quarter of a million which he can advance beyond his own 
frontier, which he can supply for campaign after campaign 
with fairly drilled men, and which is supported by sufficient 
artillery, and by any requisite quantity of light and active 
cavalry. This army costs no more in the field, except for 
transport and the conveyance of supplies, than it does at 
home, and the only financial question is whether means exist 
to supply those two requisites. We believe, judging from the 
past history of Russia, and indeed from all history, that they 
do, although the effort could not be protracted as it might be 
by richer Empires. It is admitted that the means would exist 
if the service of the Debt were suspended ; and forgotten that 
though this could not be done without too great a shock to 
future credit, almost every other form of outlay could be post- 
poned; that public works, the civil administration, and the 
great sum payable to the landlords in redemption of their serfs, 
could all be represented for two years by bonds on the pro- 


vincial and municipal revenues, which are by no means too 
insolvent to borrow. A State with a secure revenue of 
£80,000,000 a year, and only one-seventh of it to pay to 
creditors, can always raise considerable sums, no doubt with much 
damage to its future, but in war-time damage to the future is not 
much regarded. The Emperor Nicholas did it, under far more 
unfavourable cireumstances—for he had not a mile of railwa 
and Alexander has 11,000 miles—and his successor can do it 
also. That Russia could not fight a protracted war against a 
great Power without repudiating her Debt—that is, without 
paying interest in paper roubles, valuable only when peace 
returned—we quite believe, but that she could for two years 
keep a quarter of a million of men constantly in the field, re. 
supplying their places as they fell from her million of half. 
trained men, we believe also, and any one who comprehends 
politics knows how formidable such a Power must be. No 
other State, except Germany and France, can do anything of 
the kind. No doubt England could do what she has done gq 
often before—lodge a small but perfect army like a bullet 
in that immense body, and half-kill it or wholly kill it 
in the effort at extrication; but failing those three Powers, 
there exists no force capable of driving back that army in 
visible defeat. The Austrians are Slavs when it comes to the 
crisis, and as to the Turks, they have not the numbers, are no 
better provided, and have reduced their financial resources to 
a far lower point. It is, we conceive, as irrational to believe 
that Turkey can defeat or even arrest Russia, as to believe that 
Russia can defy any of the three first-class Powers, still less, 
any two of them in combination. 

But Russia “is honeycombed with disaffection.” . That 
may be quite true, and is true thus far, that large classes dis. 
like acutely the existing regime, that every Catholic in the Empire 
is an enemy, that the relation between officers and men formed 
during the period of serfage seems, and probably is, strained 
by the new ideas consequent on emancipation. But war is 
not the aggravation, but the cure of these disorders. The 
moment the order is given to march, the vast mass of ignorant 
and partially-discontented peasantry are again on the Ozar’s 
side, the really dangerous classes are submerged, and all the 
pressing military difficulties, from the reluctance to obey the 
conscription to the reported rage at the insufficient supply of 
vodka, end at once. The Russian is a patriot before all things, 
and if he were not, tell us the army which ever mutinied in the 
field. No doubt defeat would shake the Autocrat’s throne, as 
defeat would shake the Germanic Empire or the Italian 
Monarchy, or any structure not based on democracy, which, as 
the American war showed, receives blows as water does, and 
closes instantly over the wound; but then that risk attends 
every war, and is not greater than the risk of retreat without 
it. And then think what victory would bring. All observers 
worth hearing report that the difficulty of Russia at this 
moment, and especially the military difficulty, is depression. 
From the Ozar to the serjeant, the collapse of France has de 
stroyed their self-confidence, till Russia is pervaded, as Eng- 
land repeatedly has been, and as we believe is now, with 
sense of weakness, a self-distrust, partly real, mainly unreal, but 
as debilitating as hypochondriasis. Nothing would cure that, 
nothing restore the vitality of Russian organisation like victory 
in a great campaign against a detested foe, who yet appears 
from old tradition to be a very formidable one, and victory is 
as least as probable as defeat. 





MR. COWEN AND THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 
he Standard hes just republished three interesting letters 
of Lord Macaulay’s, written in 1857 and 1859, in which 
he prophesies the worst results from “democratic institutions,” 
and intimates that no sooner will the discontented and hungry 
masses,—greatly increased in numbers and in want by the 
growth of population,—get the government into their own 
hands, than they will attempt to use the power they 
have attained in all sorts of ways which must be pre 
judicial to the accumulation of wealth, to the rights 
of property, and to the cause of order. If it were our 
present object to criticise these letters, which we are 
not about to do, we should be inclined to ask how Lord 
Macaulay imagined that a non-Democratic Electorate 
an Electorate, say, of ten-pound householders,—entren 
for centuries as a mere garrison in the midst of such 8 
hungry and discontented population (indefinitely outnumber- 
ing them) ashe describes, would be able to hold out against 
the anger and greed of the seething millions around 
them. It has always seemed to us the weak side of 
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that kind of criticism on democracy, that the dangers it 
apprehends would be certainly not less serious,—and we 
believe a great deal more serious,—if the select govern- 
ing Electorate did not sympathise with the masses, and did not 
represent their wishes, than it would be if they did. It is 
nite certain that no Government can very long resist the im- 
t of universal discontent from outside. And the best hope, 
therefore, for the triumph of political reason, is to identify 
the masses more and more with the governing power, trust- 
ing to their own good-sense, and the habit of reasoning which 
the exercise of political power gradually produces, to prevent 
the trying of those rash experiments which seem to promise 
a considerable access of immediate comfort and happiness, at 
the cost of the springs of all comfort and happiness,—.e., 
by the killing of the goose which lays the golden eggs. Nor 
should we have said that the signs of the times are at all ominous 
for the success of this dangerous policy. In 1862 we sawa 
great population in Lancashire quietly submitting to the worst 
hardships with hardly a murmur, because they knew that 
the cause in which they were suffering was the cause of 
freedom. And now in France we see a strictly Democratic 
Government acting on a policy very different indeed to that 
Republican policy of 1849 which so dreadfully alarmed Lord 
Macaulay, and certainly not inclining too much to socialistic 
or anarchic experiments. And as far as our English Democracy 
is concerned, it is to our minds quite certain that its dangers 
do not lie in this direction. English Trades Unionism itself, 
though it is frequently stiffnecked and doctrinaire, is not 
in the least disposed to strike at the principle of property, 
or at the political basis of order. Nothing comes out more 
clearly from the history of the last ten years than that the 
householder of our towns is politically very much like the 
small shopkeeper, showing a little more intelligence and concern 
as to the labour-laws, and a little less eagerness for economy 
on the part of the Government; but a mere variation on the 
old type of elector, by no means a different type. What 
has led us into this subject at the present moment is the 
strong evidence, as it seems to us, that the great danger of 
democracy does not in the least lie in the direction supposed, 
—the direction of a blind impatience with all those laws of 
property and social order which limit so closely the desires of 
the masses,—but rather in a very different direction, that 
of an impulsive, vacillating, and inconsequent policy on 
subjects not brought closely home to the experience of the 
masses,—subjects like foreign policy, which requires to be 
grasped firmly and pursued steadily, if it is to be worth 
anything at all. 


Nothing can be more remarkable than the strength of | 


popular English opinion on the Eastern Question, except perhaps 
its practical vacillations and want of logical coherence. The 
Turkish papers and the Tories boast that the opinions expressed 
so strongly in the meetings of the autumn were random 
Opinions, hastily formed and often hastily abandoned. 
We see no sign of this at all,—quite the reverse. But we do 


think they were opinions so far hastily formed, that the electors , 


his speech in the old Jaissez-faire strain:—“*He did not 
know how unpopular it might be, but he was inclined to 
leave Eastern Europe to the Eastern Powers,—Powers with 
large military organisations, who had an infinite capacity 
for doing anything they chose to do. We ourselves were 
not a great military Power, and he would leave the matter in 
their hands. If the Western Powers had stood aloof for the 
last twenty-five years, perhaps we should have heard nothing 
new about the Eastern Question; and if the Western Powers 
should stand aloof for the next twenty-five years, he believed 
the Eastern Question would be settled.” Yes, and how 
meanly settled! Our policy having caused the mischief, 
says Mr. Jacob Bright, let other nations apply the 
remedy. We prop up the Turkish Power, we secure 
its independence, we lend it the money requisite to give it the 
means of massacre and terror, and then when the carn 
ensues, we cry out, ‘Exoriatur aliquis!’ let somebody else 
come to the rescue, and help to undo our dirty work. And 
all this, though it is a great fleet, and a great fleet alone, 
which would best serve the purpose of disarming Turkish 
resistance, since Only a great fleet could effectually cut 
off the Turkish empire in Asia from the Turkish empire 
in Europe. Such is Mr. Jacob Bright's policy,—the 
policy which, apparently at least, the working-men of 
Manchester approve. 

And Mr. Cowen’s case is even worse. Mr. Cowen is an orator 
of no mean power. He represents a constituency which has 
long laboured to disprove the notion that a Democracy cannot 
deal competently with Foreign Affairs. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Newcastle-on-Tyne used to be one of the 
great features of that constituency. And anyhow it 
seems to have at least done this much,—it has taught the 
constituency to take a deeper interest in foreign affairs, and 
to enjoy such speeches as Mr. Cowen’s of Tuesday last. No 
speech could be more instructive. No speech could have 
been in spirit fairer and more candid. His history of 
the recent phases of the Eastern Question was graphic 
and full of knowledge. He is evidently afraid of Russia, 
but he utterly repudiated, as contrary to all the evidence, 
the illusion that the insurrection in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina was in any way the work of Russian intrigue. 
Yet when he comes to the conclusion of his speech, he is 
almost more unsatisfactory than Mr. Jacob Bright. It is true, 
it is not the mere Jaissez-faire indolence which he approves, 
But he excuses England from action, on the ground, first, that 
from distrust of Russia, he would not like England to co-operate 
with Russia (a motive we should have thought not against but 
for co-operation with a Power whom we could hope to control 
by no other means but cordial co-operation) ; and next, that it 
is only fair to give Turkey time to try the effect of her new 
Constitution. This last reason seems to us, coming as it does 
from a man of Mr. Cowen’s ability and knowledge of the East, 
very like a mere excuse. The notion of trying the principle 
of election in a country under Turkish military rule, where 
election can never be free or fair,—Bulgaria has already, it is 





never thought of the necessity for any more sacrifice in the | said, “ elected” some of the chief authors of the massacres,— 
matter than the abandoning of an old and historical policy, and | and in a country where an elected Parliament, even if pro- 
the writing of a few strong despatches by Lord Derby, in a/ perly, freely, and fairly elected, would probably add to the 
quite different strain from those of the early part of the year, | total amount of mischiefs of all sorts, instead of diminishing 
would imply. At all events, we observe this, that it is the repre- | one of them, is, begging Mr. Cowen’s pardon, hardly serious. 
sentatives of the greatest and best defined Radical constituencies, | It sounds very like an excuse for postponing a disagreeable 
who seem now to hesitate at following up their opinion by any duty, and why the duty of carrying out effectually a better policy 
action worthy of England, while it is the Liberals representing | on the Eastern Question should be disagreeable to Mr. Oowen, 
comparatively small, or at all events not very popular con- | we do not see, unless it be that at Newcastle, as at Manchester, 
stituencies,—Liberals like Mr. Samuelson, the new Member for the democracy are influenced by somewhat capricious impulses, 
Frome, Colonel Hayter, the Member for Bath, Mr. Arthur | and that the dislike of Russia alternates with the indignation 
Cohen, the candidate for the representation of Lewes,—who do | against Turkey to make the constituency desire to see England 


not hesitate to argue that England ought to enforce in the East, 

with her own physical force, the policy which she disinterestedly 
recommends other Powers to adopt in the East, though she shrinks 
from making any sacrifice for it on her own behalf. Take, for 
example, the speeches of Mr. Jacob Bright (M.P. for Man- 
chester) at Manchester on Wednesday, and,—still more im- 


washing her hands (too late) of all responsibility in the matter. 
Certainly the anxious feature about the public opinion on this 
matter has seemed to us to be a disposition to oscillate 
between spasmodic horror of Turkey and spasmodic fear 
of Russia,—a disposition to pass from one mood to 
the other, and not to form and hold by any steady policy at 








portant,—the speech of Mr. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle-on-| all. Democracies in our day will hardly attack any of 
Tyne, at Newcastle on Tuesday. Both these Members represent | the institutions which the physical instincts, if not the 
great Radical constituencies, and both are, in some respects,| reason of the masses, assure them to be essential con- 
characteristic representatives of the working-class,—the only ditions of individual energy and success. But where the 
class with which in England the Home-rulers have had the teaching of the more solid interests fails, there is great 
least. success, for Mr. Jacob Bright went at least so far that _danger that the policy of democracies will be uncertain, vacil- 
he was disposed to give the Home-rule specific a careful | lating, and therefore ineffective. That has been the greatdanger 
Parliamentary hearing, while Mr. Cowen has, we believe, | of democratic France,—and also, as far as the experience of a 
accepted it completely. Now Mr. Jacob Bright, while attack-| nation so insulated as is the American nation goes, of demo- 
ing the Government severely for its Eastern policy, concludes ' cratic America,—and we fear it will be one of the chief 
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dangers of democratic England. As Lord Derby remarked 
months ago, nothing is more difficult than to collect the real 
wish of “our masters” on questions of foreign policy, and 
probably the reason is this,—that as there are no great and 
solid interests sufficiently ostensible to popular eyes in the 
matter, these wishes tend to assume the form of great waves 
of feeling, of no very definite intellectual character, some 
phases of which are quite inconsistent with other phases. But 
leaders like Mr. Cowen should not encourage this vacillation, 
but try at least to control it. 





LORD DUFFERIN’S LAST SPEECH. 

HAT is it in the climate of Ireland that affects the brains 

of her statesmen? Man after man rises to notoriety, 

gets into some mad political scrape, is pronounced by the en- 
tire Empire a dangerous ranter with gas on the brain, goes 
away, and thenceforward makes his way in the world with 
the energy and the moderation commonly supposed to be a 
monopoly of Scotchmen. LEither he makes a fortune, or he 
becomes Premier of a colony, or he leads a successful army, 
or he achieves in some way a recognition which makes the 
most prejudiced Englishman regret that he should ever have 
been forced to go. It is almost the same with Irishmen who 
have no gas on the brain, but are recognised from the first as 
capable men; they all seem to expand the moment they are 


e aa 
for five years with complete success and universal approval j 
a great feat, but we have not yet noticed what seems to > 
most noteworthy in Lord Dufferin. He is the only man in the 
whole world who performs those functions without hej 
solemn, who dare pose as king and make a public joke, who 
can convulse an audience and abate no atom of his dion: 
Part of his charm no doubt arises, as we pointed out Once i 
fore, from his joyous optimism, an optimism as marked in 1877 
as in 1875. Englishmen, and for that matter, Irishmen, wh 
they are at home, are so gloomy, so bothered with anxieties an 
tiresomenesses—for many of the greatest domestic gubj 
like Education and Intemperance, are tiresome to fatuity_ 
“become so content if only there is no misfortune, that g View 
roy who tells them that his dominion is occupied by a people 
who are “ one of the most intelligent and happiest of the offsets 
of the English race,” a people rapidly developing « into 8 
proud and great nation ;” a people with a social “ atmosphere 
which seems impregnated with the exhilarating spirit of enter. 
prise, contentment, and hope ;” a people which feels that its 
destinies are as great as its possessions, and that it is equal to 
deal with both, makes society raise its head with a glance of 
amused but half-incredulous surprise. Is there a politician left 
with spirits like that?” Part, too, may fairly be ascribed to g 
certain quality of grace in Lord Dufferin’s speeches, particularly 
the ceremonial part of them, which, though it may not be 
valuable, is extremely rare, and produces the intellectual im. 














delivered from the pressure of their native atmosphere, and 
expand in such a way—for that is the first peculiarity of the 
change—that Englishmen and Scotchmen, as well as Irishmen, 
perceive at once what noteworthy people they are. Judging 
by our recent Colonial history, by the conduct not only 
of men like Sir Gavan Duffy or Mr. Pope Hennessy, but of 
men like Lord Dufferin, it would almost seem as if the first 
want of an Irishman was room—something big to do, big 
enough to overcome in him that temptation to the grandiose 
which is in most Irishmen the most visible intellectual defect. 
Perhaps, however, the want is not so much work as sunlight. 
We have often thought how much finer men Irishmen would 
seem if only their climate were Sicilian, and certainly a cer- 
tain amount of glare, of bright light on him, assists an Irish- 
man’s intellectual development. He is most himself, most in 
possession of his powers, most moderate both in speech and action, 
when the eyes of the world, or at all events, of a world, anda toler- 
ably big one, are fairly on him. Look at Lord Dufferin, for in- 
stance, and remember how far he was recognised at home! His 
friends knew that he was able, that he was diligent, and that 
his mind had most of those qualities which the Sheridan strain 
in his blood ought to have produced, and great politicians 
judged him to be fit for high command—even for the 
Indian Viceroyalty. But the public knew little about 
him; he never made a definite mark in the Peers; 
and he never rose in English politics beyond a_ post 
which, though in the Cabinet, still made him, as he 
said himself, “ maid-of-all-work to the Ministry.” People 
would have been surprised, though they would not have re- 


pression which the ancients as well as ourselves described 
“happiness.” Englishmen, however able, usually get through 
their ceremonial utterances so badly, say such banal thi 
and are so embarrassed by their own fear of being histrionic, 
that it is a positive pleasure to hear the ever-repeated mention 
of the Queen prefaced by words like these :— 

“T assure you, however bald and conventional may be the expressions I 
am forced to use, the feelings which inspire them well from my heart 
with ever-fresh intensity. Love and devotion to the Queen, as the 
type and living representative of constitutional freedom, of well-ordered 
government, of a renowned historical past and a hopeful future, is the 
ruling passion of Englishmen all over the world. But with this national, 
normal, and abiding principle, rooted as it is for all time in the hearts 
of our countrymen, there is undoubtedly intertwined a tenderer senti- 
ment, a sentiment of chivalrous personal devotion towards that Sovereign 
Lady, who, in her early girlhood, was called upon to preside over the 
destinies of so vast an Empire, whose chequered life, as maiden, wife, 
and widow, has been so intimately associated with every phase of the 
private as well as the public existence of each one of us, and whose un- 
ostentatious, patient career of faithfully-fulfilled duty, and never. 
failing well-doing, immeasurably enhances the splendour of the crown 
she wears, and has advanced to a degree it might be difficult to estimate 
the general welfare of her subjects.” 

The essence of the charm, however, is that Lord Dufferin, for 
all the weight of his office and all the glare of eyes around 
him, dares to be himself, a nineteenth-century Sheridan who 
doesn’t drink, dares say out the fun that is in him, even when 
it trenches on the verge of rollicking, as when he repudiates 
the notion of governing Bulgaria—his name was proposed 
because he settled the Lebanon by insisting, among other 
things, on hanging the Shefket Pasha of his day :—*So 
deeply attached am I to our Canada, that the Pashalik 


pined, to see him Secretary for the Home Department, or head| (¢ Boicaria shall not tempt Geuh « i 

. garia shall not tempt me away, even though a 
of any one of the great offices of the State. He is sent to! domestic establishment, such as is customary in that country, 
Canada as Governor-General, and almost instantly is recognised | 5, ould be provided for me out of the taxes of the people, and 
by the Colonists and the Empire, by some of the most en- Lady Dufferin gave her consent,—which is doubtful.” Or 
venomed politicians in the world, and some of the most pre-| yhen he drew a comical picture of his terror while crossing a 
judiced of races, as cap able of approaching the ideal perform- corner of the United States, lest he should be seized by the 
ance of that most perplexing and embarrassing of all political | 4 merican people and made President of the Union in spite of 
r6les,—that of a subordinate constitutional King, a man who has |}; .colf -— 


to lead, moderate, control, and yet efface himself, to accept 


“Of one thing I am quite sure, that there is not an American politi- 


advice from elected counsellors on the sp ot, yet obey orders cian between the Atlantic and the Pacific who would not at the pre 
received from an office three thousand miles away. He has! sent moment be content to give half his fortune, and perhaps a great 
to maintain, without personal traditions to help him, the| deal more, to possess that most serviceable and useful thing, a Governor- 


dignity of a monarchy in a republic, to influence men 


personage has of late come to appear of such prime nocessit, 


General. Indeed, the acquisition by the United States of so valuables 


y—would 


who doubt if they can yield without abandoning their prove such an obvious mode of solving their personal difficulties, and 


self-respect, to satisfy a Home Government which cannot} of remedying tho defects of their Governmental machine—tha 


t I have 


always know his difficulties, and to conciliate a neighbour! been extremely nervous about passing so near the border as I had todo 


inherently suspicious and possessed of ten times his wealth 


on my way hither. There is no knowing what a ee = 
i y -, | case of people under such a stress of temptation. ave 
and power. He does it all to everybody’s content, and does it prompted cometionss by love ae well so hate. 


In fact, the tame 


without self-effacement. No figure in the Dominion is more | coremonies of modern marriage are but the emasculated production of 
distinctive than the Governor-General. His judgment is in-| the far more spirited principle of capture by which brides in less sophis- 


voked by contending provinces, his despatches are read like 
Ministerial speeches, and whole communities crowd into any 


ticated ages were obtained. Who knows to what lengths Mr. Tilden 
and Mr. Hayes and the millions of their respective adherents now 
drawn up in hostile array against each othe 


r might not be driven in 


town where he may promise a speech. His behaviour] the agony of their present suspense. A British Governor-General! 
is a marvel of tact and finesse, and yet he leaves the im-| What a cutting of the Gordian knot! And so near, ogre sae —_ 
ng is . 


pression that he would have governed India as autocrat just | the water. 


A gunboat and a serjeant’s guard, and the 


+s #4 4s ; ..|And then think what they get in him! A person dissociated from 
as well as he governs the Dominion as Constitutional Vice all sectional interests, prejudices, and passions, who can never bocom® 


King. stronger than the people’s Parliament or divide the national vote. 





To preside over a country placed as the Dominion is placed | representative of all that is august, stable, and sedate in the gov 
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ame history, and the traditions ef the country; incapable of 
en and iifted far above the atmosphere of faction ; without 
nts to reward, or opponents to oust from office; docile to the 


eens of his Ministers, and yet securing to the people the cer- 


: i ble to get rid of an Administration or Parliament 
wy eat ether had forfeited their confidence. Really, gentlemen, 
[ think I had better remove nearer to the North Pole.” 

One of our contemporaries, in the most solemnly proper 
anner—and the propriety of English politicians when there is 
joke afoot is a thing to marvel at—hints that the Americans 
may take offence at that, but it may set its fears at rest. Our 
cousins are over-sensitive, and take fire at a good many things, 
pat they see a joke when they hear one a goud deal quicker 
that most of us, and have, like Englishmen of the last cen- 
tury, special appreciation for a jest which has for basis the 
shsurdity of an impossible situation. They are not likely to 
be roused by Lord Dufferin’s banter, more especially when 
that banter is prefaced by an eulogium like this :— 

«Jf we look across the border, what do we see? A nation placed in 
one of the most trying and difficult situations which can be imagined. 
Pwo hostile and thoroughly-organised camps arrayed against each other 
jn the fiercest crisis of a political contest. Yet, in spite of the enormous 

nal and public interests at stake, in spite of the natural irritation 


such a struggle must engender, in spite of the thousand aggravations 


created by this unparalleled situation of suspense, there is exhibited by 


both sides a patriotic self-restraint, a moderation of language, and a 
dignified and wise attitude of reserve, which is worthy, not only of our 


admiration, but of the imitation of the civilised world.” 

That is the mind of Lord Dufferin, the fun is but the bubble 
which rises in it, and we do not know which is the pleasanter 
to read, the grave appreciation, or the frolicksome, bantering 
satire. That Lord Dufferin dare express both, that he dare 
laugh aloud on a throne, and can laugh with hearty glee 
without displacing his ermine, seems to us his special 
diferentia among the men now presiding over the world. Is 
there another one, Emperor, King, Viceroy, or Colonial 
Governor, who has even a laugh in him ? 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TREATY OF PARIS. 
8 the Treaty of Paris still binding on the contracting 
parties? This is not a matter that can long remain in 
uecertainty. If the Treaty of Paris is still in force, England 
is one of three Powers that have taken on themselves certain 
special obligations over and above those which are common to 
all the Powers. Consequently, for England, as well as for 
Austria and France, it is of the utmost moment to know how 
she really stands. If she is still bound by the Treaty, certain 
highly unpleasant consequences necessarily follow. The exist- 
ence of these consequences is not, of course, a reason for 
denying Treaty obligations, but it is a reason for calling upon 
the Government to say plainly what their view of the subject 
is. It is to the Government that the public naturally turn 
for information upon questions of this kind, and their estimate 
of a Treaty which we may any day be summoned to carry out 
ought not to be left in obscurity for a single day after Parlia- 
ment has met. 

Let us assume, in the first instance, that the Treaty of 
Paris has not been affected by anything that has happened 
during the last six months, and see what, on this supposition, 
England may be called upon to do. By the seventh article of 
the General Treaty, signed at Paris on the 30th of March, 
1856, the Queen of England, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Emperor of the French, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the King of Sardinia, “engage, each on his part, 
to respect the independence and the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, guarantee in common the strict observance 
of that engagement, and will in consequence consider any act 
tending to its violation as a question of general interest.” By this 
clause each of the contracting Powers is bound for itself to respect 
the independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and in common with the other Powers to take care 
that this independence and territorial integrity be not attacked 
tom without, and to consider any act which threatens this 
independence, or the territorial integrity, as “a question of 
general interest.” These phrases are to some extent in- 
definite. The guarantee is only joint; not joint and 
several, and a violation of the engagement to which 
it relates will only be considered as “a question of 
general interest.” If no other treaty had been signed 
at the same time, England, as well as the other contracting 
Powers, might perhaps plead that she had really pledged 
herself to very little. The retirement of a single party 
to the contract destroys the force of a joint guarantee, and even 
if all the Powers were agreed in considering an attack upon 
Turkey as a question of general interest, “ general interest ” is 


a term which has many degrees, and it does not of necessity 
lay those who use it under any obligation, instant or ultimate, 
of declaring war. England, however, is not bound by this general 
Treaty only. By a second Treaty, signed at Paris on the 15th 
of April, 1876, she has undertaken, in concert with Austria 
and France, to guarantee “ jointly and severally ” the independ- 
ence and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to consider 
any infractions of the Treaty of the 30th of March as casus 
belli, and in the event of any such infraction to come to 
an understanding with the Porte as to the measures that 
will have become necessary,and without delay to determine, in 
concert with France and Austria, the employment of her and 
their military and naval forces. From the obligations of this 
second ‘Treaty no escape is possible. Each of the three signa- 
tories has undertaken, with the other two if they do their 
duty, without the other two if they neglect their duty, 
to treat any infraction of the general Treaty as a casus 
belli. It is true the Porte is not a party to this second Treaty, 
and consequently, the Porte has no right to call upon England 
to do anything in execution of it. But the words are framed 
so as to exclude any need for such an invocation. The English 
Government are competent to recognise an act tending to the 
violation of the engagement entered into by the six Powers 
to respect the independence and the territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, and under this Treaty they are bound 
at the instant of recognition to come to an understanding with 
the Porte as to the measures which have become necessary, 
and without delay to arrange with their co-signatories as to the 
employment of their military and naval forces. In presence 
of so comprehensive an undertaking as this, what would the 
Porte have gained by being invested with the right to demand 
help when attacked? The Powers most likely to render help 
have agreed to do so without waiting to be asked. They are 
not to pause until the Porte has discovered its danger, and 
then go to the rescue. They are to go to the rescue so soon 
as they themselves see that there is danger. On the theory, 
therefore, that the Treaty of Paris is still in force, England 
is bound to treat the occupation of any part of Turkey by 
Russian troops as a casus belli. Such an occupation 
would most certainly be a violation of the independence 
of the Ottoman Empire, while, considered in its possible 
results, it would also be an act tending to the violation of the 
territorial integrity of that Empire. Consequently, a declara- 
tion of war with Russia must follow without delay, and nego- 
tiations must be forthwith opened with France and Austria to 
ascertain whether they are prepared to do their parts also. 
But as the obligation entered into by each of the three 
Powers is several as well as joint, the inability and the un- 
willingness of Austria and France to fulfil their share do 
not affect England. She r:mains equally bound to declare 
war against Russia, unless she chooses to be justly called a 
treaty-breaker, or can plead that degree of weakness which 
operates as a virtual, though humiliating, discharge from every 
obligation whatever. 

With this grave possibility in view, it is some satisfaction 
to know that the Government, so far as they and their sup- 
porters have given any indication of their mind, are of opinion 
that the Treaty of Paris no longer exists except as a historical 
monument. But for these indications, it would be necessary 
for those who, like ourselves, hold that England is absolutely 
free from the undertakings entered into in 1856, to bring argu- 
ments in support of our position. But if the Government have 
already come to the same opinion, there is no need to waste 
time or labour on this object. Both had better be kept for the 
many points on which we shall probably find ourselves at issue 
with the Government. If there is one point on which we and 
they are agreed, let us accept it and be thankful. What, 
then, is the evidence on which we rely in support of the pro- 
position that the Government regard the Treaty of Paris as no 
longer operative? It is this. If the Treaty of March 30, 
1856, is still binding upon the Powers generally, the Treaty of 
April 15, 1856, is equally binding upon England, Austria, and 
France in particular. It is impossible to make any severance 
between the two instruments. The Treaty of March 30 is the door 
| barred against Russian aggression. The Treaty of April 15 
is the additional padlock supplied, “ jointly and severally,” by 
the three Powers then most immediately concerned in checking 

Russian aggression. It is certain that England, Austria, and 
| France have not agreed to denounce this second Treaty. So 
| far as regards any formal act of theirs, the padlock is still on 
the door, and can only have been undone, if it is undone, by 

the bursting open of the door. That is to say, if the English 
| Government hold that the Treaty of the 15th of April is no 
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longer binding on this country, it can only be by virtue of a 
set of circumstances which have made the Treaty of the 30th 
of March no longer binding on this country. In the absence 
of any special denunciation of the second Treaty, it stands or 
falls with the first, and to know the opinion of the Govern- 
ment on the one is to know their opinion on the other. 

The evidence that the Government do not hold the Treaty 
of the 15th of April to be any longer binding on this country 
is to be found in the statements, so constantly made by those 
who may be supposed to be in their confidence, that in the 
event of Russia invading Turkey, England will stand apart 
from the quarrel, and only interfere when her own interests 
are concerned, It is impossible that any one making this 
statement should believe that England is bound, severally as 
well as jointly, to consider any attack upon the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire as a casus 
belli, to come to an understanding with the Porte as to the 
measures which have become necessary to resist it, and to de- 
termine without delay the employment of her military and naval 
forces. It will not, we presume, be contended that an invasion 
of Turkey by Russia would not amount to an attack on the in- 
dependence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
If Russian troops enter Turkey, it will be for the purpose of 
compelling the Porte to do certain things which they do not 
choose to do, or for the purpose of punishing the Porte be- 
cause they have not done them, or for both purposes combined. 
In the first case, the independence of the Ottoman Empire is 
directly threatened ; in the second case, the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire is directly threatened; in the last 
case, both its independence and its territorial integrity are 
directly threatened. If ever, therefore, such a contingency as 
that contemplated by the Treaty of April 15, 1856, can arise, 
it will arise when Russia invades Turkey. Can it be contended 
that England will be performing her special obligation of 
treating any infraction of the Treaty of Paris as a casus belli, if 
she stands apart from the contest so long as her own interests 
are in no way threatened? Scarcely, England, Austria, and France 
did not jointly and severally guarantee the interests of England. 
They did not undertake to consider any attack upon the 
interests of England as a casus belli, or in the event of such 
an attack being made, to determine without delay the em- 
ployment of their military and naval forces. Austria and 
France were and are our very good friends, but they are not 
so fond of us as all that. What they undertook and what 


England undertook was to guarantee the independence and 


integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to consider any attack upon 
this independence and integrity as a casus belli, and in the 
event of such an attack being made, to determine without 
delay upon the military and naval measures to be taken to 
resist it. If England is only concerned to interfere in a war 
between Russia and Turkey at the point where her own in- 
terests are affected by the progress of hostilities, she is no 
longer bound by the Treaty of the 15th of April, 1856. 
If she is no longer bound by the Treaty of the 15th 
of April, she can only have become released from it by a 
set of circumstances which must have been equally fatal to 
the Treaty of the 30th of March in the same year. The 
Government have informally, but positively, allowed it to be 
understood that they do not intend to declare war against 
Russia, in the event of her attacking Turkey, until the interests 
of England are involved. Consequently, they hold that 
England is free from the obligations of the Treaty of the 15th 
of April; and as the Treaty of the 30th of March—the 
Treaty of Paris—stands or falls with the Treaty of the 15th 
of April, they hold that England is free from the obligation, 
of the Treaty of Paris. 








THE PRICE OF MEAT. 
| agence housewives are, for the moment, quite happy. They 
have a standing quarrel with the butchers, and now they 
think they are going to win it. They have a fixed idea, derived 


reason. As yet they have had no victory to exult over, 

tion does not help them much—chiefly, we suppose, because a raw 
joint is a disagreeable thing to carry in your lap—and they cannot 
order meat in large quantities at a time, and the effort to Popularise 
Australian meat has altogether failed. The tinned stuff was 
wholesome food, in its way, and we know one man who liked it 
or says he did, as well as a beef-steak ; but it was fresh meat that 
was wanted, and not food, and so the demand, after a burst of 
highly-flavoured enthusiasm, died gradually away. The head of 
the house always shirked Australian meat if he could, the servantg 
openly mutinied at sight of it, and ‘* mamma and the children’s” 
self-sacrificing perseverance at luncheon-time made too little dif. 
ference in the bills. So the housewives, with heavy sighs over 
the folly of mankind and the perverseness of servants, gave up 
that battle, and allowed, with secret aspirations for vengeance 
that the butchers were triumphant. Now, however, hope hia 
dawned on them again, for there is once more a chance, accord. 
ing to the papers, that meat may be cheap, and cheap meat, ag all 
housewives believe, is an abomination to butchers’ minds, American 
beef, it is eagerly reported, is being sent over in large quantities ; 
the beef is very good, as good as the best Scotch beef; the very 
Queen has eaten the new beef, and has approved it; it must there. 
fore be capital beef, and now at last the butchers must come 
down. Even the newspapers tell us, the women say, that the new 
supply isvery large. The Canadians can reara great deal of meat, 
and sell it in England at 64d. a pound, and the Western 
Americans, when once aware of a market, can grow any quantity, 
They have grass, as it were, for nothing ; they have herds which 
are silently improving year by year, as the finest English bulls 
and cows are imported at high prices; and they know how to 
send cattle to the port of slaughter in accordance with the grand 
principle laid down by Charles Dickens, that ‘‘ meat should be 
humoured, and not drove.” There is no limit to American beef, 
and ‘‘ those butchers” must for very shame give way. So the 
talk goes on, and it is swelled by a cry which begins to come up 
from the farmers who hold much grazing land: ‘‘ We are ruined,” 
they are beginning to say, ‘‘by Yankee cheap labour. How can 
we compete with men who get their pasture for next to nothing, 
who import all our best bulls and steal all our experience, who are 
exempt alike from rinderpest and rents, and who at the very 
first experiment lay down best beef a penny, or at all eventsa 
halfpenny, a pound cheaper than we can afford to do. We shall all 
be ruined, for stock is now our only dependence, and we can only 
hope those rascally butchers,”—for Materfamilias hardly hates a 
butcher with more heartiness than a grazier does,—‘‘ may be 
ruined too.” 

We greatly fear the hopes of the housewives will not be satis- 
fied just yet, and certainly their spirit of vengeance, whether 
assumed or real, will not be. The butchers are clearly in no 
danger whatever. If it pays them to buy beef from the graziers 
at sevenpence a pound, it will pay them also to buy equally good 
beef from the Americans at sixpence-halfpenny ; and indeed 
it will pay them better, because the American competition 
will enable them to be harder upon the English seller of 
beasts. ‘Their function is that of distributors, and as 
long as their customers are satisfied, the birth-place of the 
beef they distribute is no business of theirs. Till the market is 
overstocked, they can charge a shilling a pound for American 
beef just as easily as for beef from Essex or Ayrshire. Their 
consciences will not be hurt, or their pockets, or their credit, 
and Materfamilias, for all her outcry, will have no satisfaction. 
No doubt the smaller men among them may be injured by rivalry 
from within,—that is, by the gradual establishment of butchers 
who will be to the present race what Marshall and Snelgrove and 
Shoolbred and Co. are to the small distributing drapers,— 
butchers with great capital, regiments of blue-frocked assistants, 
camps of carts, and nerve to resist long credit ; and such butchers 
may kill down the little men, but that change is slow in coming, 
and will not be much accelerated by American importations. 





The butchers are safe enough from other rivalry, and the original 


from their mothers’ and grandmothers’ recollections, that the | price of meat makes no difference to them. So long as they can 
present price of meat is unfair,” that they ought to have the | get threepence a pound for themselves, to cover labour, risk, 
best beef and mutton at about ninepence a pound, and that the | and profit, it matters little to them whether their com- 


butchers, somehow or other, have raised prices upon householders 
for their own advantage. It is in vain they are told that what 


modity sells at sixpence or a shilling; or rather, the lower 


| price is pleasanter, because it ensures to them a wider range 


with the additional capital required by the trade in high-priced | of customers. They are safe enough, as indeed is evident from 
times, and the additional demand caused by the increasing num- | the present course of the London trade. The import of American 
bers of the comfortable, and the spreading habit of buying meat on | meat into London already reaches a thousand tons a week, yet there 
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their customers, where meat comes from, if only it is sound and 
wholesome, cheap for their purpose, and not offensive to the 
taste of the connoisseurs, who at last create about meat, as about 
everything else, a public opinion,—and American beef complies 
with all these conditions. 

Materfamilias will not win her great battle this time, and we 
are not sure that she will get her meat any cheaper. The American 
has somebody to kill before he kills the Englishman, and that 
somebody is the Continental exporter to England. One-seventh of 
all the meat consumed here is imported from the Continent, or say, 
220,000 tons a year, and those who export it demand very nearly 
English prices, and have not, as English graziers have, the advantage 
of being on the spot. They will be killed out first, just as the 
Russian wheat-growers are being killed out by the Illinois farmers, 
and it is not till their supply has been compensated for and 
greatly exceeded that the English farmer will suffer severely, 
and the price of meat in general go seriously down. ‘This 
condition of affairs has not been reached yet, and we see no 
sufficient proof that it ever will be. The Americans, as far as we 
can learn, are not sending meat here at a reduction of more than 
a halfpenny upon the wholesale price, and the farmers will be 
able, if the Continental export declines, by more attention 
to economy, to meet that reduction without the ruin which 
they are always fearing, and which somehow never comes. 
They will not be ruined, any more than the butchers will be, by 
the substitution of beef from Canada or Michigan for beef from 
Holstein and Holland, and no extent of the supply at their own 
prices can make any difference to them, except in one way, 
which is rather annoying than actually ruinous. They will lose 
the benefit of sudden advances caused by any decline in the 
number of their stock. As in the analogous case of corn, the 
market price will be regulated not by the position of the British 
farmer, but by that of the foreign exporter, and they will have 
to regulate their trade by reference not to their own harvest, but 
to the harvest in Lllincis. They will not like that, of course, but 
they will not be ruined, and they will always have the benefit of 
the increasing number of mouths to consume their meat. Every- 
body in this country not deserving parish relief eats as much 
bread as he wants, but the majority do not obtain nearly 
as much meat as they ought to have. It is only by de- 
grees that class after class raises itself to the level of flesh- 
eating civilisation, but the process is continually going on. 
Now the builders strike for an advance, and eat meat 
four times a week instead of three; and then the labourers 
have their turn, and supersede bacon on Sundays by a “ bit of 
steak ;”’ anda third time it is an entire class, which, formerly con- 
tented with bread, suddenly compete with the rich for the best 
cuts of the sirloin. There is no danger yet of any over-supply 
of meat, no fear that the American will undersell the British 
farmer in normal years, and no hope whatever that the butchers 
will go in droves to the Bankruptcy Court. The fall in price in 
Liverpool and some Scotch ports is only a temporary pheno- 
menon, produced by a local glut, and without a similar fall every- 
where cannot be maintained, though no doubt if the importation 
is much enlarged, meat, like coal and other sea-borne goods, will 

always be cheaper by the sea-side than in inland towns. 





CANON MOZLEY ON JAEL. 


R. MOZLEY has just given us a remarkable successor to the 
very remarkable volume of University sermons to which 
we called attention last summer. Itis a volume on “ The Ruling 
Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation to Old Testament Faith,”* 
and it has all the same marks of a powerful and original mind 
which we observed in the volume of University sermons. Indeed, 
as a continuous study of the rudimentary conditions of human 
thought, even as developed under the immediate guidance of a 
divine teacher, this volume has a higher and less fragmentary in- 
tellectual interest than the last. We are not intending, however, 
to attempt in this paper any criticism or estimate of it as a 
whole, but only of the attempt made in it to remove one 
of the leading difficulties of those who, while they look 
the moral and spiritual perplexities of revelation full in the 
face, yet are not prepared to give up the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture, at least in relation to matters of moral and religious 
teaching. Such appears to be Canon Mozley’s position. He 
accepts all the utterances of the Jewish prophets as divinely 
inspired for the day and generation to which they were addressed, j 
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J.B. Mozley, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Rivingtons, 


and he accepts Deborah—very needlessly, we think, solely on the 
ground that she stirred up a great national revolt, predicted 
Sisera’s defeat, and pronounced a great pean over her victory,— 
as one of the great spiritual succession of the Jewish prophets. 
Thus he regards her enthusiastic praise of the conduct of 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, in welcoming Sisera into 
her tent, giving him of her best, and then assassinating him 
during his sleep, as unanswerable testimony to the fact that 
at least in that day, and for the still rudimentary conscience of Israel 
—not the less rudimentary that it was a conscience trained by divine 
discipline—the conduct of Jael was really praiseworthy, even when 
judged by the highest standards by which a Hebrew prophet of 
that age could test it. Dr. Mozley’s exposition of the case is very 
able, and extends over so many pages, that it is not easy to sum- 
marise it with anything like justice to him. Butit is in substance 
as follows. He lays down, and verifies by very telling illustrations 
from Greek, Roman, Persian, and Hebrew history, the proposition 
that the idea of the individuality of man,—of man’s individual 
existence and individual responsibility therefore for his own sins, 
—had not emerged in any national history till a much later period 
than this. The family unit, the tribal unit, the national unit, were 
much clearer, at all events in all but Hebrew history, than the 
personal unit, and even in Hebrew history, though compara- 
tively early the law forbade in all ordinary cases the practice of 
punishing the children for the father’s sins, yet it was hardly 
before Ezekiel’s time that the sense of individual responsibility 
came so clearly out, that it could be thought in any sense 
unjust to let the innocent members of a domestic, or tribal, or 
national whole suffer with and for the guilty members of that 
whole, On great occasions, when it was necessary to make a great 
impression on the minds of the multitude, that exaggeration of 
justice which includes all that in any way belongs to the guilty person 
in one condemnation with him, and punishes a family or a society 
as if they were indivisible from each other, prevailed long after 
the time of the Judges among the Hebrews, and it was not till the 
Prophet Ezekiel denounced it as distinctly contrary to the newer 
conception of divine justice which was then emerging, that this 
inchoate and undiscriminating kind of retribution began to be 
repudiated by the higher natures among the Hebrews. Dr. Mozley 
holds, and in a very fine passage illustrates the opinion, that this 
rude and imperfect conception of justice may have been as neces- 
sary a phase in the growth of a higher conception, as the optical 
confusion of infants between adjoining objects certainly is a neces- 
sary phase in the training which teaches them eventually to disen- 
tangle their visual impression of one object from that of the one 
next it :— 

‘* Nor, perhaps,” says Dr. Mozley, “ is the consideration valueless, that 
in the early stages of society, before civil government was formed, and 
before man had become a trained and disciplined being, as in a degree 
he is now, some strong idea, such as that which is contained 
in saying, ‘You belong to another, you are the property of 
another,’ may have been necessary to control and keep in bounds 
the native insolence and wild pride, the obstinacy, the fierceness, 
the animal caprice, the rage, the spite, the passion, of the human 
creature. When man was rude and government was weak, there was 
wanted for the control of man some idea which could fasten upon him 
and overcome him, and be in the stead of government and civilisation. 
Such an idea was thisone. The nature that can be coerced by nothing 
else, can be tamed by an idea. Instil from his earliest infancy into 
man the idea that he belongs to another, is the property of another, let 
everything around proceed on this idea, let there be nothing to interfere 
with it or rouse suspicions in his mind to the contrary, and he will yield 
entirely to that idea. He will take his own deprivation of right, the 
necessity of his own subservience to another, as a matter of course, 
And that idea of himself will keep him in order. He will grow up with 
the impression that he has not the right of ownership in himself; in his 
passions, any more than he has in his work. He will thus be coerced 
Jrom within himself, but not by himself, i.e., not by an active faculty 
of self-command, but by the passive reception of an instilled notion 
which he has admitted into his own mind, and which has fastened upon 
him so strongly that he cannot shake it off.” (pp. 42.42.) 

That describes very powerfully what we may well conceive to 
be a condition preparatory to morality,—a condition preparing 
man for the state in which duty takes the place of such illusions 
of habit,—but it is clearly not a moral phase of being at all. 





Now, assuming such general principles as these, Dr. Mozley 
maintains that the exterminating wars against the Canaan- 
ites were perfectly consistent with the highest ethical concep- 
tions then attained by the Hebrews. So far as the Hebrew 
people were concerned, not only was there in that day, to their 
perceptions, no injustice in making the innocent suffer for 
the guilty, but they hardly discriminated between the two, and 





any effort to have taught them to do so, would have been more 
likely to diminish their horror of the contamination of Canaanitish 
sins, than to individualise and define Israel’s sense of merit and 
demerit. 
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So far we feel the full force of Dr. Mozley’s argument, but when 

he comes to apply it to justify Deborah’s panegyric on the treachery 
of Jael, he seems to us completely to break down. His position is 
this ;—though the Kenites were not at war with the Canaanites 
under Jabin and Sisera, yet they were so closely connected with the 
Hebrews as to be worshippers of one God, and to understand, 
therefore, all that was involved in the war between the army of the 
Israelites and the host commanded by Sisera. Jael, conjectures Dr. 
Mozley, doubtless shared the moral enthusiasm of the war, and 
was inwardly bound by the same obligations as the Israelites 
themselves. She would probably look upon Sisera as the very life 
of the Canaanitish cause, and regard his destruction,—the destruc- 
tion, that is, of the captain of the host who seems to have been 
the mainstay and mind of that cause,—as the final blow which 
would secure the triumph of the chosen people. We are quite 
willing to grant all this, though it is more or less hypothetical ; 
but when Dr. Mozley goes on to say that if once Jael had con- 
ceived the idea that Sisera ought to be killed, this necessarily in- 
volved the notion also that he had no claim on her good-faith, 
we cannot follow him at all. He lays it down repeatedly and 
very strongly that ‘‘in early rude ages, and in the periods of 
tribe or clan, when the sword takes so prominent a part, 
deceit takes an equally prominent part. ‘The one law is made to 
flow in thought logically from the other. The sword takes away 
life; he has no right to truth-speaking who has no right 
to life.” And again, ‘the dispensation did not respect the 
rights of man to life; it was no more, then, than an agreement 
with such a foundation that it should not respect the rights 
of man to truth; and that when a great enemy of the 
sacred nation lost one right, he lost the other too.” In 
another place, Dr. Mozley repeats this in a yet stronger form, 
though we are not quite sure whether he there merely ex- 
presses the views of others, or also adopts them as his own :— 
‘‘the duty of sincerity is so plainly connected with the law 
of human fellowship, that to say that upon the dissolution of 
that law no consequence at all could follow to that duty, would 
be a strange assertion. ‘The duty of truthfulness cannot co-exist 
with the duty of killing.” That is very strange ethical doctrine. 
It is, we suppose, the duty of the authorities of a jail to put the 
condemned criminal to death, but have they no duty of truth- 
fulness to him on that account? It also appears to us to be wholly 
untrue to say that no truth can be expected between enemies 
in rude ages. The “Iliad” shows that in a rude age the truce 
between two armies was held binding, and that he who 
treacherously broke the truce was supposed to bring evil 
on his cause and his people. In fact, however true it may 
be that violent ages have always been ages of fraud also, it is not 
true that even in rude times there have been no limits to such 
frauds between enemies. The frauds which are held legitimate as 
between open enemies, are not held legitimate at all between those 
who are at peace with each other, or even between enemies who, 
under given conditions, agree to trust each other's honour. And 
Jael’s treachery was clearly the treachery of one who knew she was 
trusted because she was regarded as belonging to a friendly tribe. 
It seems to us perfectly clear either that Deborah was allowing 
her own triumphant vengeance to carry away her better mind in 
the panegyric she pronounced on Jael, or that if that were not so, 
the spokeswoman of the chosen people, after all their discipline in 
righteousness, fell to a much lower level of morality than that to 
which a much ruder and less religious people, without any know- 
ledge of God, has often attained. Such an actas Jael’s would, we 
think, find no approbation in Homer. The crafts and treacheries of 
open enemies are vaunted enough in Homer, but not the crafts 
and treacheries of those who avail themselves of the profound 
trust of guests in hosts with whom there is no quarrel, to 
assassinate those guests. The treacherous breach of the truce 
between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, though suggested 
by the malign craft of a hostile deity, was a trivial treachery 
compared to Jael’s. 

The truth is that Dr. Mozley’s explanation does not apply 
to the case. The sin of requiting trust by treachery is not one 
which requires a complete conception of human individuality, to 
bring it out in all its baseness. If there be enough sense of indi- 
viduality to repose trust and to recognise the trust so reposed, there 
is quite enough to bring out the baseness of him who avails him- 
self of it to entrap his victim. 


who has no right to his life has no right to be treated sin- | 


cerely. On the contrary, the very fact that duty compels you 
to take a man’s life gives such a man a first claim on your honesty. 
Clive’s treatment of Omichund, which Dr. Mozley quotes from 
Macaulay's essay, seems to us one of the wickedest acts of the last 





century. Moreover, the Hebrew law inculcated reverence for 
strangers with at least as much earnestness as other ancient laws: 
and it is no answer to say that Jael shared the Hebrew enmity to 
Sisera, unless he knew that her tribe, or that she herself, so shared 
it,—-and this obviously he did not know. It is probable enough, 
—we are far from contesting it,—that Deborah was so absorbed 
in the atmosphere of patriotic passion, that she could not seé the 
baseness of the act which had removed this great danger out of 
her path. But then let us not say that in any intelligible senge 
Deborah was, in this case at least, a moral teacher, inculeating g 
higher standard of morality than could have been attained outside 
the illuminated circle of divine revelation. We believe Deborah's 
praise of Jael to prove that on one of the gravest and simplest points 
of rudimentary morality, the high-spirited woman who represented 
the chosen people showed her own profound ignorance of the God 
whom she worshipped, and of the righteousness by which that 
worship ought to have been characterised. And if Jael is to be 
properly described as a prophetess only because she predicted the 
victory over Sisera, and though there is not a glimpse of any true 
moral or spiritual life in her prophecy, then there is one Hebrew 
prophetess who certainly perverted the divine teaching which she 
ought to have transmitted. But in point of fact, there is nothing 
on earth, except the old habit of deferring implicitly to the authority 
of one or two magic words, to prevent our saying that Deborah 
was a patriot, a woman of the type of Joan of Are, capable of 
exciting great national enthusiasm, and of composing pzans as 
magnificent as the best of those of Tyrtzeus, but not, in the moral 
and spiritual sense, a prophet at all. 





MISS BATEMAN IN “ FAZIO.” 


gee MILMAN’S tragedy, Fazio, or the Italian Wife, is an 

old-fashioned play, and a poor one as well, disfigured by 
a good deal of turgidity, and by the great blot that its hero isa 
contemptible person, in whom we are requested to recognise 
a profound philosopher and an irresistible captivator. The 
best actor to whose ungracious lot should fall the impersona- 
tion of Fazio, of the knave so readily made by opportunity ; 
of the fool who, after two years of marriage with Bianca, has 
not found out that jealousy is lurking within her, ready to 
spring at any moment; and who, having at length the 
soundest evidence that such is the case, proceeds to stir 
up that lurking demon with clumsy and inopportune praise 
of a former love, “the Lady Aldabella,” ought to com- 
mand our pity. The part is a hopeless one, and the gentle- 
man who acts it at the Lyceum has philosophically made up 
his mind that it is so, and simpers equably through his 
lines, superintending the decease of old Bartolo and preparing 
for his own execution with the same impartial serenity. But he 
does not offend the beholder, who knows that there is nothing to 
be done with Fazio. But, however old-fashioned as a play and 
faulty as a poem Dean Milman’s drama may be, it has a certain 
charm that can never lose its potency; it appeals to the 
feelings and sympathies of the audience with an irresistible 
voice, in the name of the great common passions, love and 
jealousy, anger and grief. Faulty of construction, cumbrous 
of phrase, and dangerously open by its simplicity of 
movement to the ready mockery of our complex modern life 
and tastes, it has the true direct touch of nature which goes to all 
hearts, in the pathetic character of Bianca, the pure, passionate, 
ignorant, jealous wife, who, having denounced her husband 
to “the Duke” as the readiest means of taking him from her 
rival, finds that she has sacrificed his life to her jealous passion. 
There is no ‘‘old fashion” for the tragedy of such a situa- 
tion and for the natural human agony of the principal character. 
We can bear all the discrepancies of the piece, and all the short- 
comings of the other actors, whose tasks, however fulfilled, must 
needs be ungrateful, for the sake of such a part as that of Bianca, 
performed by such an actress as Miss Bateman. 

The proverbially odious comparison always seems to us absurd 
as well, when used with regard to the various impersonations of 
dramatic characters. A spectator at a play has to judge between 
the part as written down by the author of the play and performed 
by the actor before his eyes, not by reference to other actors, 
of whom he has either actual or traditional knowledge. If he 


It is not true that a man / looks on with any such purpose of comparison, he interposes 


something troublous between himself and the actor which is likely 
to decrease his own pleasure, and is hardly fair to the player, whose 
proper task is interpretation at first hand, not competition. We 


were glad, in the case of Miss Bateman’s Bianca, to have n0 
' standard of comparison by which we might, however involuntarily, 
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have been measuring the performance; glad that we never heard how 
Miss O'Neill, or saw how Madame Ristori rendered the character, 
when the poetic drama was not old-fashioned ; glad to enjoy, with- 
outany interposing reminiscence, a performance of remarkable merit, 
in which we recognise a touch of genius higher and more distinct 
than has yet been revealed by any acting of Miss Bateman’s with 
which we are acquainted. Pathos, naturalness, and intensity are 
the notes of this performance; the gradations of the passion 
of jealousy, from its first awakening, to its devastating fury, and 
its extinction in the terror and agony of Fazio’s condemnation, 
are to our mind very finely given. That the actress is under the 
spell of the part is evident from the first, and indeed, her posses- 
sion by it is the cause of the one flaw in her acting. In the 
first scene, her speech is too much hurried, she yields too little 
to the caressing love-talk of Fazio, she is not cheerful enough, 
she is already fluttered by the first stirring of the rising 
tempest. There is great finesse in Miss Bateman’s acting in the 
first scene, after the pang of jealousy makes itself felt, in 
the sudden fear of herself, the first glimpse of a possible gulf of 
ruin for that happiness which Fazio has been reckoning up so 
glibly, the half-impatient sense that he does not understand her, 
or the intensity of the feeling he is inclined to play with,—the 
acute pain, just tinged with disgust, of her side-glance and 
hurried gesture, when he dismisses her with some words of taste- 
less raillery. These are slight touches, but they are all well 
applied, and they all tell ; and when the first act comes to a con- 
clusion, the tragic qualities of the character of Bianca are so 
distinct, that although the indispensable curtailment of the 
play renders it jerky and somewhat inconsequent in the 
narrative sense, it does not interfere with the harmonious 
development of the passion which drives Bianca to her 
vengeance and her doom. There is a steady rise of the tide 
of emotion in the second act, and Miss Bateman makes admir- 
able use of materials not only poor, but contradictory, for 
the moral elevation of Bianca’s character is by no means 
thorough, and the ignorance which leads her to imagine 
that she will simply rid Fazio of the wealth which 
attracts her rival, by betraying its origin, but will expose him 
to no further penalty—an extent of ignorance which must 
have rendered her an irksome companion for the “ great philo- 
sopher ”—is matched by her moral one-sidedness. Bianca hates 
the state and popularity of Fazio, not because they are ill-gotten, 
but because they furnish him with attractions in Aldabella’s eyes, 
and wearies of wealth, because it enables him to stray from her- 
self. It is, however, only in cold blood that this inconsistency 
strikes us; we do not feel it even when she proclaims the 
**awe” there is in ‘virtue ;” we do not wonder there was no 
awe in honesty, so completely does the actress carry us away by 
the force of her one overmastering passion, by the restless agony 
of her fear, by her indignant disgust and repulsion at the bare 
idea of infidelity to wedded love, by the pitiful look of a hunted, 
harassed creature which she wears throughout her husband’s 
cruel paltering with her anguish and her dread, by her impotent 
rage against the injustice which makes it possible that 
she should be thus robbed of her own; by the terrible 
pain of her remembrance of the “tempo felice, nella miseria,” by 
her outraged pride, and her offended modesty. ‘There is a very 
fine and closely studied contrast between the scene of unrestrained 
passion with which the third act commences, when the forsaken 
wife, alternating between the fury of jealousy and the anguish of 
remembrance, pictures to her tortured fancy Fazio’s wooing of 
her rival, even as he had wooed herself, and the heart-stricken 
pleading and abandonment, the utter, abject humbleness of sup- 
plication with which she implores the haughty and heartless 
woman to intercede for ‘‘one who has loved her, Geraldi 
Fazio,” and resigns him to her rival for ever. The horror 
of the woman’s presence, the dread of approaching her, the 
loathing of the pure and outraged wife, are all there, while 
her swift steps bring Bianca to Aldabella’s feet; but then, in an 
instant they are all gone, and only the agony of hope and prayer, 
of pleading and sacrifice, remains, to be succeeded by a power- 
fully-rendered frenzy of despair. Nothing in Miss Bateman’s 
acting of this part quite comes up to her declamation, 
after the exit of Aldabella and her rush off the stage, with 
the wild impulse to kill her children,—the boy lest he should be- 
come the prey of a wanton, the girl, lest she, too, should become 
‘*a mad wretch” like her; but then nothing in her acting of the 
part falls far short of this exceedingly powerful scene. Some 


small touches are given with great beauty ; for instance, when 
deliberating on the children’s fate, she questions whether it 


the words, no emphasis, merely the sense perfectly conveyed 
that as a matter of course she is dying, because Fazio is to 
die. Again, when, in the third act, the serving-man brings 
her the news which maddens her, and leads her to de- 
nounce her husband; while, in the torrent of her anger, 
questioning, yet not permitting him to reply, she enume- 
rates among the persons who may perchance be Fazio’s 
companions “the man with the brief name,” the mo 
mentary forgetfulness is admirably conveyed, the impatient 
pluck with one hand at the folds of her garment, the shaken 
forefinger of the other stretched cut towards the bringer of evil 
tidings, are finely natural gestures. Indeed all the sounds and move- 
ments which she makes are impressive and eloquent of various and 
terrible suffering,—the clinging of the hands round Fazio’s neck, 
the falling-down of the arms when the Duke rejects her prayer, 
the ceaseless but slight trembling of the whole body under the 
shrouding veil during the scene of the denunciation and its results, 
the low moan, the frequent gasp, never overdone, never obtruded 
upon notice, the perpetual restlessness which accompanies fierce 
mental pain, the forlorn wandering of the frightened eyes in 
search of impossible help, and at length the collapse, the utter 
exhaustion, the stony stillness of the body and mind alike, when 
both have reached the term of endurance. 

The concluding scene, in which Bianca rushes in among 
Aldabella’s guests, tells her story to the Duke, and dies, having 
secured her rival’s punishment, is, of course, indispensable, ac- 
cording to the laws of dramatic construction and of poetical 
justice. It is, however, somewhat of an anti-climax. The high- 
est point of emotion has been reached in the parting between 
Fazio, and the wife who loved and killed him; and one feels that 
the last scene is a dangerous experiment upon the audience, and 
a serious trial for the actress. Miss Bateman sustains that trial 
perfectly, rivetting attention and engrossing sympathy to the 
last minute; and by that success, so difficult of achievement, con- 
firms us in the belief, which she inspires early in the perform- 
ance, that her Bianca is a finer and more finished piece of acting 
than her better-appreciated Leah. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—»———. 
THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—The extreme High-Church party have at least brought 
matters to an intelligible issue. Their case, as I have heard it 
stated by one who may be taken as an authority, may be put in 
the form of a syllogism, thus,—The Clergy are not bound by an 
Act of Parliament touching matters spiritual, unless such Act has 
received the assent of Convocation. ‘The Public Worship Act is 
an Act touching matters spiritual which has not received the 
assent of Convocation. ‘Therefore the clergy are not bound by it. 
Sir, I deny both premisses, but even if I could admit them, I 
should fail to see that those who urge them had made out a 
case sufficient to justify them in the extreme course of resistance 
to the law. As to the first proposition, I should occupy too 
much of your space if [ were to enter into the question histori- 
cally. I will content myself, therefore, with observing, firstly, 
that the claim of the High-Church party amounts to no less than 
this,—viz., that Convocation is an essential part of the Consti- 
tution, and in fact, one of the Estates of the realm; for 
this necessarily follows, if there are certain laws that Sovereign 
Lords and Commons cannot, without its consent, pass 80 as 
to bind the clergy. Secondly, that the onus of proof must 
surely lie upon those who advance this theory; and I will ven- 
ture to say that at present they have failed to establish their 
case, and that they will find it no easy matter to do so. Thirdly, 
that Parliament has never allowed this claim, for they ‘ have 
always insisted that their laws, by their own natural force, bind 
the Clergy” (I quote from Gilbert's ‘‘ Exchequer,” p. 60); and “ if 
a canon law be against the law of the land, the Bishop ought to 
obey the commandment of the King, according to the law of the 
land” (see xii. Coke, Rep. 72, and the statutes there cited). 
Fourthly, that the admission of such claim would lead to 
some curious results, for there are two Convocations, that 
of Canterbury, and that of York. What if these two disagree ? 
Would the assent of the Convocation of Canterbury bind the 
clergy of that province, and leave the clergy of the province of 
York unbound, and vice versé? My High-Church authority tells 
me that the assent of loth Convocations is necessary to make a 
measure touching spiritual matters valid as regards the clergy. 





would be better to ‘take them with us,” there is no lingering on 
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Now, with our experience of Convocation, what should we say 
are thé chances of an agreement between the Upper and Lower 
House of each Convocation respectively, in the first place; and 
in the second, between the two Convocations themselves? 
Certainly, if it is wished to put a drag upon any measures touch- 
ing the Church, the advocates of this theory have found a most 
effectual one. Moreover, on this hypothesis, the clergy of the 
province of York ought not to be bound by any Canons to which 
they have never formally assented in their Convocation,—a 
startling conclusion. 

Next, as to the second proposition, which forms what I may 

call the minor premiss of the Ritualistic syllogism. It is diffi- 
cult for ordinary minds to understand how the Public Worship 
Act, which only makes a change in judicial procedure, and other- 
wise leaves the law where it was before, can be called an Acttouch- 
ing matters spiritual. But the Ritualists say, ‘‘ You have funda- 
mentally altered our position. You have made us liable to be 
tried in a new Court, for the Court over which Lord Penzance 
presides is not the Court of Arches.” Why? Because 
(and this seems to be the great stumbling-block) the Judge 
derives his authority not, as formerly, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but from the two Archbishops, subject to the 
approval of the Crown, the supreme Head of the Church. To 
such an objection need we answer more than this?—*“ If this 
change so transforms the Court of Arches that it can be called 
the Court of Arches no longer, then is Convocation, since 25 
Henry VIIL, ch. 19, unworthy of the name; it is Convocation 
no longer.” For this statute enacted that Convocation could be 
summoned only by virtue of the King’s writ, whereas pre- 
viously the clergy had maintained that it was called together 
solely by the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
To this Act, however, did they yield submission and assent. 
But (since want of space forbids me to argue at length against 
these two, as I believe, fallacious propositions) even supposing 
that we grant both premisses, can we for a moment admit that 
this is a case where disobedience and resistance to the law are 
justifiable ? 

I suppose there is hardly any man who would not admit the 
truth of the three following propositions :—(1) That, as a general 
rule, true in an overwhelming majority of cases, it is the duty of 
the subject to obey the law; (2) thatif he believes any particular 
law to be a bad one, he ought, by all good means, to endeavour 
to procure its repeal ; (3) that disobedience and resistance to the 
law are only justified as a last resource in the most extreme cases. 
Now, does the Public Worship Act fall under this last head ?— 
that is to say, cana small number of the clergy pretend, in the 
face of the opinion of the majority not only of the nation, but of 
the Church itself, including the Bishops, that this is an Act so 
flagrantly iniquitous that it justifies them in bidding defiance to 
Parliament and the Courts established by its authority? Sir, 
as a member of no sect, as an advocate of a thorough and uni- 
versal tolerance, I ask, simply as a citizen and a member of 
society, are not these priests, who in other days would pro- 
bably have been found zealous preachers of the doctrine 
of passive obedience, and who now raise a cry for liberty,— 


not abolish the old Court and erect a newone. When additional 
Judges were appointed, some few years ago, to hear election 
petitions, the addition did not make the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and the other Courts new Courts. From the time of his appoint. 
ment under this Act, Lord Penzance was an Ecclesiastical J; udge, 
with right of succession to the office of official principal in the 
Provincial Courts. 

Allow me to touch on another point. Many of us were startled 
at the terms of the inhibition. Lord Penzance, a layman, in hig 
own name suspends a sacris. I don’t like this, but 1 find that the 
grievance is not to be charged to the Public Worship Act. It ig 
of far older standing. The Dean of Arches, though a layman, 
always suspended a sacris in his own name. 

I was relieved when I found that neither had a new Court been 
erected, nor a new form of inhibition imyented. You, Sir, may 
smile at this, but you often respect what you evidently consider 
to be prejudices and weaknesses, and I think there are not a few 
clergy who will feel with me.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. F. 





THE GORHAM CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article on the Hatcham case last week, you state 
that ,the Archbishop of Canterbury “‘ went down” to institute 
Mr. Gorham, after the final decision had been given against the 
Bishop of Exeter. I think you will find that this was not the case, 
but that the then Dean of the Arches (Sir Herbert Jenner Fust) 
instituted Mr. Gorham, acting for the archbishop, as his “ official 
principal.” The scene was a curious one, the Bishop of Exeter 
having appended to the letters of appointment a long protest, 
which the Dean of the Arches indignantly tore off and threw on 
the floor. I would not have troubled you with this correction, 
but for the importance which attaches to precision in connection 
with these matters at the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country JOURNALIST. 





“PROVE ALL THINGS.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 

Srr,—1 am deeply gratified to learn from his last letter that your 
correspondent, ‘‘P. C. W.,” has such a perception and practical 
hold of the duty of intellectual honesty as made it needless, 
so far as he is concerned, to call special attention to it. I should 
not have troubled you with a reply, if he had not, as it seems to 
me, fallen into a mistake, apparently trivial, but perhaps fraught 
with serious consequence. He says, “‘ It was put in very short 
words long ago by a greater reasoner than either Professor 
Clifford or myself, as, ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is 

ood.’” 

‘ Now, there is reason to believe that the English New Testament 
printed by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode is not an original 
work, but a translation from the Greek. The words [laste 
Doxsealers* To xeddy xaréxere, although clear enough, are not all 
of them ‘ very short.” 

A wicked story is told of the late Dr. Montagu Villiers, Bishop 
of Durham. On being consulted by one of his clergy about a 
passage in the Greek Testament, it is related that he opened an 


are they not in truth crying, not for liberty, but for licence? | tnorised version saying, “Let us turn to the Holy Original.” 
Would they not be wiser men and better Christians if they were | t¢ this opinion is really spreadin g) what is to become of the 


to withdraw from a Church which is essentially, as a State 
Church, subject to State control, of which they have voluntarily 
become ministers, and which, at most, claims to bind them only 
80 long as they affect to call themselves her trustees? They 
would then be free to agitate for the disestablishment which they 


Revision Committee ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Currrorp. 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 


seem to desire, in common with, though probably from very 
different reasons, An UNATTACHED. 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT. 


Srr,—The article in your last issue on the Birmingham Religious 
Education Society gives such a singularly inaccurate representa- 
tion of its constitution and work, that as one of the honorary 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] secretaries, I ask permission very briefly to reply. 
Sm,—Mr. Harper agrees with many members of the E.C.U. that! The Society was formed in 1873, in consequence of the dis- 
a Court has been “erected” under the Public Worship Acct. | satisfaction felt at the incompleteness of the religious instruction 
Allow me to point out that this is not the case. That Act dealt | which had until then been given in the Board Schools, and to the 
with the constitution of existing Courts, but did not erect a new | anticipation that the majority of the new Board, then about to be 
one. In Section 7 it enacts that the Archbishops may, subject | elected, would decide to exclude all religious teaching from the 
to the approval of her Majesty, appoint a certain person as ‘‘ a| ordinary school routine. The Society is a purely voluntary asso- 
Judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York.” This | ciation, paying rent to the Board for the use of the rooms during 
is not erecting a Court, but adding a Judge to existing Courts. | the time its teachers occupy them. Those children are taught 
When certain members of the E.C.U. ask triumphantly what | whose parents choose that they should attend. The instruction 
Lord Penzance would have been if Sir R. Phillimore had not/ given includes the truths which are held in common by the 
resigned the office of Dean of Arches, the answer is plain,—a | Churches generally known as Evangelical. Here is ground upon 
Judge in the Arches Court. I presume that Sir R. Phillimore | which various religious denominations can act together, and they 
and Lord Penzance might have sat together to hear cases in the | have done so, without even the least approach to a misunderstand- 
Provincial Court of Canterbury. The addition of a Judge does| ing. When the writer of the article refers to the turning-on of 
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“yolays of ministers of all denominations into the schools, to 
sort out the poor little children into sections ;” to “the medley 
of pastors engaged in hunting out the members of their respective 
flocks ;” to “ rival sectarian teachers, each availing himself of his 
allotted hour, and brought face to face with his own little 
group of select disciples,” and feeling it a point of honour 
to dwell with special emphasis on those differentiz of 
doctrine and worship which are characteristic of their own 
sects,” he may call such a state of things “grotesque,” or any- 
thing else he pleases,—it is a purely imaginary picture, and very 
ludicrous, to any one acquainted with the actual facts of the cas®. 
It is needless to discuss with the writer the qualifications of 
ministers for the work in which our Society is engaged, for we do 
not hold that ministers should have a monopoly of teaching; 
there has really been no “device” to “provide ministers of 
religion to give instruction to the children,” and in fact, ministers 
form only a small proportion of the teaching staff. I will venture 
to affirm that it is not possible for the children to tell, from 
anything taught in the class, to what religious denomination 
the teacher (be he minister or not) belongs. Neither the 
Independent nor the Baptist, the Presbyterian nor the Methodist, 
so much as mentions “the differenti# of doctrine and worship.” 
Yet the instruction is distinctive, as related on the one hand, to 
Unitarianism, and on the other to Roman Catholicism and High- 
Churchism. 

Our Society now gives instruction once a week in ten of the 
Board Schools; which accommodate upwards of 9,000 children. 
We believe that if the Wesleyans, and those members of the 
Established Church who agree with the doctrines we teach, would 
join us, all the Board Schools in Birmingham would be supplied 
with religious instruction, not as dry class-work, but as the ex- 
pression of loving Christian hearts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham, January 30, E. C. PrKe. 


[Mr. Pike’s figures do not nearly correspond with those given 
in the memorial from the Birmingham Clerical and Lay Council, 
which was received by the School Board on the 18th of January, 
and from which our statistics were quoted. Nor does his descrip- 
tion of the aims and work of the Religious Education Society agree 
with the explanation given by Mr. Dale, who, in his speech on the 
same occasion, defended the existing arrangement, on the principle 
that he objected ‘ to having the truths on which they were agreed 
taught to children, and the truths on which they differed held 
back from them,” declaring his belief at the same time that ‘ reli- 
gious instruction, to be of any value, must be full and definite.” 
If, nevertheless, the instruction given by the Religious Education 
Society now turns out to be not denominational at all,—except as 
regards the differences between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy on 
the one hand, and between Evangelical and Sacramental doctrine 
on the other,—and not adapted to inculcate on different classes of 
scholars the special doctrines which their parents respectively hold, 
then Mr. Dale’s defence of it, and the entire raison d’étre of the 
Society, seem to us, so far as this distinctiveness fails, to fall to the 
ground. It would appear that the teaching of which Mr. Pike 
says ‘‘ that it is impossible to tell from it to what religious deno- 
mination the teacher belongs ” is, after all, very much of the same 
kind as that which is given by the London School Board,—the sub- 
stantial difference in the two cases being that in Birmingham such 
teaching is given to a far smaller and a diminishing proportion of the 
scholars, and is, moreover, given under conditions which deprive 
it of all value as a means of elevating the tone and spirit of the 
general school work.—Ep. Spectator.] 





UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”') 
Sir,—A night or two ago I awoke with the following line dis- 
tinctly before me, as if I had read it somewhere :— 
“ Most busy when least I do.” 
I wondered what it meant for a moment or two, before I saw that 
it contained what must be the true reading of the famous passage 
in the Tempest, which has been the subject of so much con- 
jecture, and has of late been repeatedly noticed in Notes and 
Queries :— 
“T forget ; 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours ; 
Most busy, least when I do.” 
Ferdinand pulls up in his soliloquy, with the reflection that he is 
forgetting his work. ‘‘ But these thoughts,” he continues, ‘* which 
occupy my mind, quite refresh my labours, and keep me busiest 
when I am doing least.” 


Thad been struck with the futility of the suggestions in Notes 


and Queries, but I had not for a moment tried to hammer out 
any explanation of my own.—I am, Sir, &c., 


81 Queen Anne Street. H. Wepewoop. 








ART. 


——<——— 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tue usual spring exhibition of water-colours at the Egyptian 
Hall, which opened on Monday last, may be considered to be the 
first artistic event of the new year, and as such possesses an in- 
terest of its own. On the whole, however, this collection is not 
a striking one, in any sense. The average of technical skill is 
undoubtedly higher than it was a few years since ; and there are 
few of the excessively inferior works which at first caused this 
gallery to gain such a bad repute. 

But it is open to question whether the tone of the works is not 
less healthy even than it was in the earlier years. There seems 
to be coming over water-colour art, and especially over those 
younger members of it whose works form the body of those 
exhibited here, a contentedness with small aims and slight suc- 
cesses which is, perhaps, the most unhealthy of all the phases of 
Art. For if it be a bad thing when artists are content to imitate 
the perfection of their predecessors (and that this is a bad thing the 
history of Italian Art plainly shows), then it must be still worse 
when artists begin to imitate themselves ere they have arrived at 
anything like perfection, and instead of endeavouring to paint 
Nature as they see her, paint her in the fashion that years ago 
they found pleased the public. It seems now to be almost a 
settled thing that if a painter has made his reputation by, say, a 
crimson sunset or a neglected donkey, that he should go on 
painting crimson ‘sunsets and neglected donkeys for the remainder 
of his natural life, and should imagine himself capable of nothing 
else. Now, this feeling is very prevalent amongst the contri- 
butors to this gallery, and may be observed in nearly all the works 
of those whose previous performances have led us to expect any- 
thing good from them. ‘Thus, for instance, Mr. Macallum still 
sends us brown and purple fishing-boats, relieved against a glassy 
sea; Mr. Ernest Waterlow still paints trees, houses, and foliagein a 
luminous haze of sunshine; Mr. H. Moore still sends us grey 
seas and cloudy skies; and so on throughout the list. Now, if 
this were an exhibition like the Academy or the Old Water- 
colour Society, it would hardly be fair to expect much variety 
from artists whose style and subjects for painting were long 
since chosen, but in the Dudley Gallery the majority are young 
painters ; the ostensible motive for its institution was to give to 
such men an opportunity of becoming known to the public, and 
therefore there is but little excuse for the yearly repetition of 
similar subjects. It is a weakness in a dramatic artist if he can 
only personate one character, and in a poetic artist if he can only 
touch one strain of thought, and should it not be considered as 
blameable always to paint the same little phase of nature as to 
represent it on the stage or describe it in a book ? 

In art, particularly in the art of young men, it is better to fail 
nobly than to succed ignobly, for the one may lead to something 
great, the other cannot. We may smile, half sadly, at the dreams 
of the youth who sighs for an unattainable good, but we censure 
sternly the method of him who guides his steps securely, with his 
eyes fixed upon the gutter. And here we have, as Mrs. Browning 
says, every soul content 
“To paint a crooked pollard and an ass.” 

It is a hard thing to say, but it is a fact, that in this collection 
of six hundred and fifty pictures there is not a single figure 
picture which is really first-rate, and very few which are second- 
rate. Nine-tenths of the drawings are landscapes, and the 
remaining tenth is made up, with but rare exceptions, of 
single figures, generally women, called ‘‘ Seventeen,” or ‘“ The 
Shepherdess” or ‘‘ Vivien,” according to the dress of the sitter, 
or the fancy of the artist. We shall, following our usual 
order, mention two or three of these figure subjects, and 
conclude with a few remarks upon the landscapes generally. Un- 
doubtedly the best of these single figures is a half-length of 
“* Ruth,” by E. J. Poynter. This is a figure in a brown robe, 
holding the gathered wheat-ears in her hand. The mouth is parted 
slightly, and the eyes, wide open, look straight out of the picture. 
We cannot say that this strikes us as being one of Mr. Poynter's 
happiest efforts; the colour is dark, we had almost said dirty, 
throughout, and the flesh is spotty, without smoothness or beauty. 
Any tint more unlike the clear olive-brown of an Eastern woman 
can hardly be imagined. Still the picture is painted with skill 
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and firmness, and is harmonious and clever. Next to this is a 
picture’ entitled ‘‘ His Master’s Daughter,” by John Scott, the 
only full-length figure painting of any importance in the exhibi- 
tion, It represents an incident which must have been. common 
enough in earlier times, however rare it be now, and may be 
described as being,— 
* All along of a lady fair, 
That loved a serving-man.” 
An apprentice is covertly touching the hand of his master’s 
daughter, as she sweeps down the steps of the dwelling-house; her 
father, not unsuspicious of something being amiss, eyeing him 
sharply the while. This has missed but little of being an in- 
teresting picture, and would be much improved if Mr. Scott 
had not insisted upon every stone in the street and every brick in 
the wall with such mathematical accuracy. 4s it is, these details 
are hardly subordinated sufficiently to the main interest. 
Perhaps the pleasantest of the figures are Mr. C. Moore’s 
portraits of children, treated in the light, delicate 
manner for which he is already famous. Probably all his 
sitters have not quite such rosy cheeks and clear blue eyes 
as in his pictures, but that, every mother will allow, is a fault on 
the right side, and must not be too severely reprobated. One of 
these little ladies, Sophie Castalia Mary Leveson-Gower, second 
daughter of the Earl of Granville, is quite charming, in the pre- 
cise manner she sits, fronting the spectator, and does not seem at all 
depressed by the weight of names which she has to bear. There is 
this year a little less of the bronze boot and blue-china accessories 
about which we spoke in former exhibitions, and Mr. Moore’s pic- 
tures, though still little more than decorative painting, are improved 
in consequence. There is a clever sketch here, No. 96, by Percy 
Macquoid, entitled ‘‘ The Reign of Terror,” although there is little, 
unless we have overlooked some detail, to show the significance 
of the name. ‘This is a picture of a girl, in a white dress, hiding 
her face in her hands, as she bends over a large dog, who is look- 
ing up gravely into her face. Whether we are to suppose that the 
dog is all she has left to love her, or what else is the meaning of 
the name, is uncertain, but the painting is bright and graceful, 
the background being especially good. The figure and the dog 
are -both apparently the same painted by Mr. Macquoid in his 
Academy picture last year. No. 121 is a domestic scene, by 
Madame Bisschop, apparently one of the Dutch school, and is 
remarkable for a breadth of light and shade seldom attained by 
English painters, even of the first rank. This picture, which is 
entitled ‘‘ Mother's Help,” is concerned with a woman, several 
babies, and a cradle, but the exact nature of the incident has 
escaped our memory, and is indeed of but little importance. 

We now pass to the landscapes, and must first mention, as 
the only one of really striking merit, No. 290, ‘‘ The Port of 
Shields,” by Napier Hemy. ‘This is a bright, pleasant picture, 
very strong in colour, and full of life and movement ; and here 
we may mention one striking characteristic of this Dudley Gallery, 
and that is the want of life in the pictures, asarule. They all 
seem painted in the calmest weather possible, and a windy sky is 
almost as great a rarity here as it is in reality in an Eastern 
summer. Mr, H. Moore sends several of his sea-pieces, hardly so 
satisfactory in water-colour as in oil, though very suggestive, 
one of them, No, 29, ‘*A Change of Wind—Clouds Breaking 
Up,” having a very fine cumulus sky of glistening white. ‘The 
question still remains unanswered of whether Mr. Moore will 
ever see some of the colours in the sea that we every-day mortals 
notice, but if it is ever answered in the affirmative, we shall have 
some grand pictures from his brush ; as it is, he is almost the only 
one of our marine painters who can painta stretch of sea, as distin- 
guished from two or three individual waves. Mark Fisher, whose 
landscapes we had occasion to praise in some of our former 
notices, seems to be getting more and more into the foreign style 
of treatment, Will he forgive us, as one of his admirers, if we 
remind him that the beauty of Corot was not altogether in re- 
ducing all his drawing to a vague smudge, but the subtle sugges- 
tiveness and deep feeling which underlaid his work, and that for a 
young painter to imitate his style without possessing his spirit 
can only lead to a bad result? As an instance of what we mean, 
we may mention No. 329, ‘*The Farm at Elstead,” where the 
group of trees on the right-hand side of the picture has been 
reduced to an absolutely unintelligible green smudge. 

As pleasant a piece of landscape as there is here is No. 196, 
“‘The Delectable Mountains,” by Albert Goodwin. The picture 
has evidently been painted on the west coast of England, at least 
so we should guess from the blue-green water and the dark 
grey cliffs. It is a narrow picture of a bay, showing no sky, 


No. 12, ‘‘ A Careless-ordered Garden,” by E. Buckman, is desery- 
ing of notice, as a bold attempt at expressing at once broadly and 
faithfully the main features of one of the old-fashioned gardens, 
where vegetables, fruit-trees, and flowers grew together. The 
figures of the old woman, cutting acabbage, and her son are very 
happy, but the picture as a whole is as carelessly ordered as the- 
garden, and gives less pleasure in its confusion. 

Ernest Waterlow sends two landscapes, neither of which is, 
in our opinion, as good as the homestead which he painted last 
year; and J. Knight several small drawings of fields and moor. 
land. Of the remainder of the pictures it is sufficient to say that 
they are, as a rule, technically clever, and do not excite the 
faintest emotion or interest of any kind whatever. 








BOOKS. 


—>—_ 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S WALK ACROSS AFRICA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 


Noruine is so like an African savage as another African savage, 
nevertheless the endless variety which is nature’s law prevails. 
among the tribes of the ‘‘dark continent” too, and renders the 
successive travellers’ tales about them unflaggingly interesting—in 
spite of their general resemblance—to those readers to whom they 
are interesting at all. Commander Cameron will not convert 
people who do not care for African exploration or for ‘‘ natives,” 
but those who habitually extend their reading to these subjects 
will find his book the best worth perusal since Dr. Schweinfiirth’s. 
He observes closely and intelligently, he describes simply, and his. 
narrative is quite free from the swagger which certain African 
travellers indulge in, and which reminds one rather of the inten- 
tions of ‘‘ the clan M’Tavish ” than of the pioneering of civilisation. 
to which they pretend. ‘ 

In two respects Commander Cameron’s book surpasses all its 
predecessors,—these are its record of physical suffering and diffi- 
culty in the accomplishment of the task which the traveller had 
set himself, and its picture of the slave-trade in Central Africa. 

Only in the painful history of Australian exploration and in 

Louis de Carné’s dreary experience in the Far East do we find 

anything like the succession of fever and pain, weakness and depres- 
sion, disappointment, delay, disgust, and treachery through which 
the traveller plodded, with wonderful courage and endurance ; and 
in no previous work do we find the case concerning the Slave-trade 

stated so plainly or so strongly as by this writer, who puts it, very 

simply, that the slave-trade of the interior must be abolished, if 
Africa is ever to be included in the civilised world, or its popu- 

lation to escape gradual extirpation. Other travellers and writers 
have given us details of horrid cruelties and wide-spread deso- 

lation, resembling, in their general features, the scenes which he 
describes, but the exhaustive knowledge of the state of the 

country which he gained in the three years and five months 

during which he was, as he says, nearly always ‘‘on the tramp”” 
for the most part in hitherto unknown regions, enables him to 

depict it with unprecedented authority and conclusiveness. 

A less resolute man would have given in at Bagamoyo, and a. 
less judicious writer would have tired his readers out with 

dilating upon the difficulties and grievances of all kinds which 

befell the party there ; but Commander Cameron recounts them 

briefly, bears in mind that habitual readers of African travel 

know all about Zanzibar and Bagamoyo, and goes rapidly on to: 
the real start made by himself and Dr. Dillon, accompanied by 

‘* Bombay” (the chief of Speke’s ‘“ faithfuls”), with a troop 

of ‘*pagazi” and donkeys from Kikoka. LEarly in his narrative 

the author makes an important statement respecting the real 

position of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which puts the conduct of our 

recent visitor in a more excusable light than it has hitherto been 

placed in. They reached the outskirts of a district called 

Msuwah, and wished to camp close to the village, Cameron 

being already ill with fever. He writes :— 


“The following day the chief paid us a visit, and gave us permission 
to move close to his village, but informed us that owing to a treaty he 
had concluded with the people of Whindé, we should be expected to pay 
mhongo before leaving. Under this treaty, the chief of Msuwah was to 
pay to the people of Whindé a certain number of slaves, and in com- 
pensation he was allowed to tax all caravans passing through his dis- 
trict, provided that they started from any point on the coast excepting 
Whindé. This incident shows how little real influence the Sultan of 
Zanzibar has over his subjects on the mainland, and how little he can 
do, personally, even with the best intentions, to put down the slave- 
trade in his continental dominions.” 








but only the slope of down and the narrow inlet of a little cove. 


* Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 0.B.,&c. London: Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 
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What with this ‘‘mhongo” or toll, the exactions of the chiefs, 

the price of food, the cost of bearers, and the universal dis- 

honesty, African travel is one of the most expensive pursuits a 

man can engage in, and Cameron seems to have been peculiarly un- 

fortunate, to have paid enormously, and been very ill served. Even 

‘‘ Bombay ” did not prove the treasure he was expected to be, and 

the country in front was always as “ hungry ” as it was generally 

beautiful. The lovely landscape was not so unmixed a delight as 
might be supposed, the block of bamboo-cane grass in many 
instances having to be fought through, and its thick growth 
shutting out the prospect on either hand. The pagazi were very 
troublesome, not only from their desire to shirk their work, but 
from their peculiar notions of comparative dignity in its allot- 
ment, each man fighting for the load which entitled the bearer to 

a more dignified place in the caravan, tents being foremost, then 

wire, cloth, and beads, miscellaneous boxes and cooking utensils 

bringing up the rear. ‘The party was often joined by casual 
caravans, and on one march they counted up to five hundred, among 
which number were several small parties, under the charge of 

Arabs’ slaves and poor freemen, who could muster only two or 
three loads and slaves to carry them, but ‘full of hope, were 
bound for lands of fabulous riches, where ivory was reported to 
be used for fencing pigstyes and making door-posts.” Several 
strange customs came under the writer’s notice in these hetero- 
geneous camps. One day :— 

“ A woman rushed in, and tied a knot in the turban of Issa (the in- 

terpreter), thereby placing herself under his protection, in order to be 
revyenged upon her husband, who had beaten her for not cooking some 
fish properly. The husband came and claimed her, but before sho was 
restored to him he was compelled to pay a ransom of a bullock and 
three goats, and to promise in the presence of his chief that he would 
never again ill-treat her. A slave can also obtain a change of masters 
by breaking a bow or spear belonging to the man whom be selects as 
his new owner, or by tying a knot in any portion of his clothing, and 
the original owner cannot redeem him except by paying his full value, 
and he is invariably obliged to promise not to use him harshly.” 
‘This is a very mild state of things, in comparison with the bar- 
barous customs of the more remote interior ; every march brought 
the party among more cruel and cheating people, but into more and 
more beautiful country. The Wagogo—people of Ugogo—made 
the men pay twenty times the value of some bitter water-melons, 
when driven by thirst, after a long waterless march, they gathered 
them on the edge of the cultivated land. Hospitality is a virtue 
unknown to these tribes, and the warlike bravery with which the 
Wagogo are credited proves to be entirely mythical. 

_“Some years ago an Arab determined to fight his way through 
Ugogo without paying tribute, and with this view collected about nine 
hundred people and openly declared his intentions. The Wagogo 
never even waited for his approach, but filled up the pools, burnt 
their houses and such stores as they could not carry, and retreated 
into the jungle, with their wives, children, cattle, and all their move- 
ables. The Arab and his men, though quite prepared to contend with 
human foes, were beaten by hunger and thirst, and while some returned 
to Unyanyembé, whence they had started, many more died of starva- 
tion, and only ten reached Mpapwa in safety.” 

The Wagogo did not think much of Commander Cameron’s 
fire-arms at first, but when breech-loaders and fixed bayonets 
were explained to them, they changed their minds, and thought 
it safer not to attack the caravan except in large numbers. 
Times had changed since Captain Burton passed through the 
country of great sycamores and complicated hair-dressing, for 
while he had been able to buy sixty-four rations for a doti, 
Commander Cameron could never get more than twenty, and 
rarely more than ten; he found honey and milk exorbitantly 
dear, and eggs were not to be had at all. His expenses went on 
increasing, except in the matter of ‘“‘mhongo.” After Ugogo he 
was out of the mhongo-paying district. Sometimes they come 
upon a hunter’s paradise, and break the monotony of the march 
by sport, and sometimes upon happy and prosperous villages ; 
but for the most part, the record is of the dreary order, and the 
superstitions of the people render them degraded, whatever their 
material welfare. Here is a harmless one enough, prevalent at 
Marwa, a point which the explorers reached, with the danger of 
prowling bands of robbers and murderers, called ‘“‘ Ruga Ruga,” 


With their arrival at the Arab settlement of Unyanyembé the 
travellers completed the first stage of their journey across Africa, 
and reached a hospitable and comparatively civilised station, 
where the Governor placed at their disposal the large and sub- 
stantial house which had previously been lent to Livingstone and 
Stanley. Instead of a “ hungry country,” they found a land of 
over-abundant plenty, and themselves bound to eat and drink at 
every house they entered,—no slight obligation, as the Governor 
took them to ‘‘ make calls ” on all the magnates in the place, which 
would be a very pleasant one, if the settlement was not always 
at war with the Misambo,—a state of things which originated 
many years ago, in a vexed question of unpaid-for ivory and 
misplaced confidence. Cameron and Dillon would have been 
comfortable here, only that they both got fever, and their men 
mutinied and deserted. In his testimony to the conduct of the 
Arabs, we find an example of Cameron’s fairness, and of the 
fortunate absence, in his case, of that blustering high-handed- 
ness which has made Englishmen objects of dislike in Africa. 
He says :— 

“In consequence of the great losses we sustained by the desertion of 
pagazi, I was obliged to buy cloth at a price four-times as high as at 
Zanzibar, or we should have been regularly stranded. The Arabs wore 
perfectly right in charging this price, since no caravans from the coast 
had arrived fer some time, and stores had become very scarce. In fact, 
I cannot speak too highly of the behaviour of the upper classes of 
Arabs towards us during our stay at Unyanyembé.” 

It was while they were at Unyanyembé, and both suffering 
from the fever which was destined to prove fatal to Dr. Dillon, 
that the travellers received the letter from Jacob Wainwright (of 
which a fac-simile is given) containing the news of Dr. Living- 
stone’s death, and a few days later the corpse was brought to 
their station. This event terminated the ostensible purpose of 
the expedition, but the explorers determined to proceed to Ujiji, 
secure Dr. Livingstone’s box, ‘to which he had referred with 
almost his last breath,” and having despatched it to the coast, to 
endeavour to follow up the doctor's explorations. But Dr. 
Dillon's state of health soon became such as to oblige him to 
return to the coast, and thenceforth Cameron went on with no 
English companion, and with the number of his attendants reduced 
as much as possible. When he bade adieu to Dr. Dillon, 
Lieutenant Cameron was nearly blind from ophthalmia, almost 
unable to walk from pain in his back, while the fever still hanging 
about him had so reduced him that he weighed only seven stone 
four on leaving Kwiharah. Only a short time after, Dr. Dillon 
was dead, and his late companion had come up to the scene of 
his death, and was vainly trying to make out the spot in which 
they had buried him in the jungle at Kasékerah. From this 
point the interest of the narrative increases, though it is painfu 
to read of the author's sufferings and difficulties, the latter in- 
cluding a long delay and a miserable Christmas, as the tribes on 
ahead were fighting, and the traveller could get no guides. The 
following passage reminds us of the piling-up of miseries in ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray :’— 

“Christmas Day passed very miserably. A heavy rainstorm com- 
menced the day, and flooded the whole village; the ditch and bank 
round my tent were washed away, and I had over six inches of water 
inside it. Then my dinner, for which I had kept a tin of soup and one 
of fish, besides one of the plum-puddings, was a failure. A village dog 
stole the fish, Sambo upset the soup, and the pudding was not boiled, so 
I had to content myself with a scraggy fowl and a bit of matama 
damper.” 

This delay, in the midst of charming country, in a large new 
village, called Kisinéné, among a tribe in alliance with the Arabs, 
supplies much of the most interesting matter of the first volume. 
The traveller employed his time well, in spite of illness and de- 
spondency, and gives a very interesting account of the people, the 
animals, and the products of the district. Gazelle and zebra 
abound in the wide, wooded plains. ‘The Arabs and their 
people would not touch horse or donkey, to save their lives, 
but they eat zebra, which is ‘the best meat in Africa.” In 
this district they will not kill snakes. One of Commander 
Cameron's men came shouting to him one day that there was a 





added to the ordinary hardships of the march :— 


“The camping-place (at Marwa) is in the midst of a group of 
enormous rocks, and water can only be obtained by digging at the base 
of one of the largest of them, This is supposed to cover the site of a 
village upon which it fell, destroying every one of tho inhabitants, and 
the ghosts of the dead villagers are believed to haunt the place. Should 
the spring be disrespectfully spoken of as ‘ Maji’ merely—the ordi- 
nary word for‘ water "—instead of as ‘ Marwa,’ which in different dialects 
Signifies pombé, palm-wine, and other kinds of drink; or should any 
one wearing boots pass the spot or fire a gun in the immediate vicinity, 
the ghosts at once stop the supply. Upon drawing water, a small pre- 
Sent of beads or cloth is customarily thrown in, to propitiate the guardian 
Sptrits of the well.” 








large snake in a hut. He took his gun to shoot it, but when he 
arrived, the native would not allow the reptile—a boa about ten 
feet long—to be injured, but quictly turned it out of the village 
with long sticks. He asked the reason of this gentle treatment, 
and was told that it was a ‘* pepo "—a spirit—and if injured, some 
disaster would befall the village and its inhabitants. When, at 
last, Commander Cameron got away, his march through Uganda 
was rapid. He remarks upon the different state of the country 
from that which prevailed when Captain Burton was fhere. “ In 
his time,” he says, ‘a musket was an heirloom for a chief, and 
the happy possessors were few and far between ; but when I passed, 
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nearly every village could turn out at least half its men armed 
with muskets.” With 1874 begin the complete novelty and chief 
importance of Commander Cameron’s achievement, the direction of 
his march to the country south of Lake Tanganyika, hitherto un- 
seen by an European, and the successive experiences which'led 


him to declare that,— 

“ Africa is bleeding out her life-blood atevery pore. A rich country, 
requiring labour only to render it one of the greatest producers in the 
world, is having its population, already far too scanty for its needs, 
daily depleted by the slave-trade and internecine war.” 





THE EPIC OF THE VOLSUNGS.* 

Ir seems probable that to many of our readers the name of this 
poem will carry but little significance, or at least awaken but a vague 
remembrance of some old Norse legend ; but this work is of much 
greater importance than any of the previously published poems 
of Scandinavia, for the story of the deliverer, Sigurd, and the fall 
of the Niblungs, bears to that country a very similar relation to 
that which the ‘tale of Troy” bears to Greece, constituting the 
great national epic. A slight sketch of the sources from which 
this metrical version of the Zdda is taken shows that as early 
as the twelfth century there existed a prose version of this story, 
composed partly from floating traditions existing at that time, 
partly from songs, some of which have since perished, but others 
of which still survive, and have been previously translated by 
Morris and Eirikr Magniisson, and published about six years since. 
A translation of this twelfth-century prose version into English 
was published at the same time by the above authors, and it is on 
this groundwork that Mr. Morris has founded the main structure 
of his poem, using the usual poetical license in omitting 
some incidents and interpolating others. On the whole, the 
poem now published follows the prose version as to its main 
events; but Mr. Morris has, somewhat unwisely, we think, 
enlarged the text to nearly three times its original size, and 
thereby lost much of the force and straightforward simplicity of 
the Edda. 

It is hardly gracious to find fault with an author who has 
given us so much pleasure as Mr. Morris, for writing too 
copiously, but we cannot help thinking that the ease with which 
he writes sometimes betrays him into too great diffuseness. 
Three epics in little over three years, and two of such tre- 
mendous length as the dincid and Sigurd, are almost too 
much for any man who gives due attention to his work ; and be- 
sides, the demand on a reader's patience made by an epic ona 
semi-mythological subject is almost too great to be borne. 
There is another remark to be made before proceeding to 
give an account of this work, and that is that the form 
of versification adopted is one especially fatiguing to the 
reader. These long, fifteen-syllabled lines, consisting of 
iambics and anapests, are exceptionally difficult to read aloud, 
and lack all the smoothness of the old heroic couplet. ‘This latter 
can be seen very plainly throughout the work, for even Mr. 
Morris’s powers of melodious writing are sorely taxed by the 
metre, and we cannot find in the whole poem one of the delicious 
pieces of mournful harmony of which we had so many in the 
Earthly Paradise and Love is Enough. 

It may be said that such pieces would be out of place in a Scandi- 
navian epic, but we cannot think an author does wisely in putting 
himself into metrical fetters, more especially when he is not com- 
pelled to do so by any inducements of custom or by the structure 
of the original verse. The Eiddus, as is well known to all, were 
written, or rather composed, in very short lines, and those who 
remember the specimen of a saga given by Kingsley in Lypatia, 
and imitated by him in his ode to the North-east Wind, will 
acknowledge that few metres could be better adapted for express- 
ing rapid movement and intense feeling. 

The great beauty of Mr. Morris’s poetry has always been, in 
our opinion, that it transported those who read it into a land of 
dreamful ease, where,— 

“The emerald fields are of dazzling glow, 
And the flowers of everlasting blow,” 
—where we might fancy all toil and care and sin at an end, or at 
worst, feel that vague, half-yearning regret for the gradual loss 
of life which he expresses so finely, when he says that all joy 
that comes to us makes us but ‘“ the more mindful that the glad 
days die.” His poetry is tinged throughout with this personal 
sentiment. Over his brightest flowers lies the shadow of the 
tomb. The glad days die, the glad days die, he cries,—make 
the most of them; but the most is not to be made, he implies, 








wens Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. London: Ellis and 
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jas sterner prophets would persuade us, by active energy and 
unceasing toil, but by surrendering ourselves to the slumberous 
influences of sight and sound. In the Earthly Paradise occurs 
phase after phase of this feeling. Whether Mr. Morris told of 
the death of Paris, the deeds of Bellerophon, or the race of 
Atalanta, we closed each poem with the same feeling. If the 
hero died, we were told how good was restful death ; if he lived, 
we were reminded that it was but a short time before he should 
perish, and all his desire and glory be of no account; and 
throughout poem after poem there ran the spirit of the mourn. 
ful verses prefixed to the book, which tell how the poet, having 
no power to make quick-coming death a little thing, yet strives 
to lull us for awhile into forgetfulness, to build for us ‘‘a shadowy 
isle of bliss midmost the beating of the steely sea.” And ag 
in the Earthly Paradise, so in Love is Enough and Jason 
is the hastening of death the key-note, and it is in con. 
nection with this subject that all Mr. Morris’s best verses have 
been written. 

With these few words on the former works of our author, we 
turn to his latest and most ambitious achievement. Sigurd the 
Volsung is, as we have said, an epic of the North; and if we are 
to believe Mr. Morris, it is ‘* the great story of the North, which 
should be to all our race what the ‘tale of ‘Troy’ was to the 
Grecks ; to all our race first, and afterwards, when the change of 
the world has made our race nothing more than a name of what 
has been,—a story too,—then should it be to those that come 
after, as no less than the ‘ tale of Troy’ has been to us.” These 
words, which formed part of the preface to the original prose 
rendering of this Edda, indicate high pretensions, and probably 
had Mr. Morris thought at the time of writing them that he 
would have rendered the legend into verse himself, he would have 
been somewhat more moderate, for we must confess that with all 
our admiration for the author of the Earthly Paradise, it has 
been a hard task for us to read this epic. ‘lhe truth is thata 
poem of twelve thousand lines on such a subject must be tire- 
some. Had Mr. Morris held the pen of an angel instead of that 
of asomewhat medieval Englishman, we should have tired of this 
legendary mythical hero ere half the book was out. It is impossible 
to take much interest in a man’s fighting if we know he is certain 








to be victorious; and if he hold a sword which is irresistible, as 
is the case with our hero, Sigurd, it svems excessively probable 
that he will kill anybody who opposes him. And so with all such 
episodes as that of the dwarf Andvari and his hoard of treasure, 
and the serpent Fafnir. We seem to have heard of all this before 
‘in the most ancient books,” our nursery ones, and to be merely 
reading a new version of ‘‘St. George and the Dragon.” We 
find it impossible to look upon this story in any other light 
than that of a literary curiosity, as a specimen of the 
legendary traditions which used to be sung and told in 
Scandinavia some thousand years ago. As to its claims 
for equal merit with the storics of Homer, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Morris. Although in the latter there is occa- 
sional supernatural interference on the part of the gods, yet 
the poems, as a whole, are most intensely human,—human in 
the motive, the action, and the characters ; and indeed, it is this 
wonderful simplicity and naturalness of Homer which have 
rendered him so universal a favourite with the people of every 
nation and every land. ‘The petulance of Achilles, the pride of 
Agamemnon, the craft of Ulysses are universally true as types of 
character, and as one of our own writers observes, ‘* Ajax has his 
exact counterpart in the blustering dragoon of our own day.” 
And it is (in-our opinion) this universality which is one of the 
chief conditions of a great epic, and in this the poem before us is 
almost entirely wanting. ‘There are many eloquent passages, 











there are some exquisite descriptions, but the whole is enveloped 
in a hazy mist of unreality, which may be necessary to the render- 
ing of such a story, but which must be fatal to its pretensions to 
excite universal interest. From the beginning of Sigurd’s ad- 
ventures (which, by the way, is not till the poem is nearly half 
over) weare conscious of a lack of interest in him; we don’t know 
clearly what he is going to do, and the prophecy which precedes 
his departure is, though fine, unintelligible. What can be made 
of such words as the following ?— 
“ Arisa, O Sigurd, Sigurd! in the night arise and go; 
Thou shalt smite when the day-dawn glimmers through the folds 
of Godhome’s foe. 
Then the child in the noon-tide smiteth; the young king rendeth 
apart 
The old guile by the guile encompassed, the heart made wise by 
the heart. 
Bind the red rings, O Sigurd; bind up to cast abroad ! 
= - earth may laugh before theo rejoiced by the Waters 
oard, 
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—— 
Ride on, O Sigurd, Sigurd! for God’s word goes forth on the wind, 
‘And He speaketh not twice over, nor shall they loose that bind ; 
But the Day and the Day shall loosen, and the Day shall awake 


and arise, 4 
And the Day shall rejoice with the Dawning, and the wise heart 


learn of the wise.” 

It may mean something, bu: aust allow that its meaning is 
totally beyond us, and we fea. .. will be hardly grasped by many 
of our readers. It is difficult to give shortly any idea of the story 
asa whole, and we can only attempt the barest outline of the four 
books. 
The first book, called ‘ Sigmund,” tells of the Volsungs, and 
how Signy, the daughter of the King, was wedded to the King of 
the Goths, and how afterwards the Goth King laid a snare for the 
King of the Volsungs and all his sons and nobles, and murdered 
them all save one, called Sigmund, who dwelt in the woods ; and 
how subsequently Sigmund took a fearful revenge upon the Goth 


And ye look about and around you, and right and left ye look, 

For the least of the hour of Sigurd and his hand that the battle shook 

Then be your hope as mine is, then face ye death and shame, 

As I face the desolation and the days without a name.” 

This passage has almost the vigour of one of Macaulay’s lays, and 
is quite the strongest piece of writing we have had from Mr. 
Morris's pen. 

To sum up, then, our opinion of this poem. We think it, 
as a whole, a failure. We are of opinion that few people will 
be able to grasp the meaning of the story, or to realise with 
any distinctness the principal characters; and in our opinion, 
these two faults are fatal to its pretensions as a successful epic. 
On the other side, there is, no doubt, a good deal to be said . 
There are many descriptive passages of considerable beauty, there 
is great dexterity in the handling of a most difficult and (in our 
opinion) unpleasant metre, and there are many graceful and 
imaginative lines, though through all of them rings the same sad 
























































folk, by burning the King and all his nobles in the palace, and 
those that escaped from the fire he slew. The book closes with the 
death of Sigmund. This first book is, in our opinion, the least satis- 
factory portion of the poem, and is in truth but introductory to the 
real subject ; and here, again, we see a great difference between Mr. 
Morris’s epic and its great predecessors, whether Greek, Italian, or 
English, for there appears to have been a general consensus of 
opinion amongst the great epic poets that the chief personages in 
the poem should be introduced at the beginning. Fancy what the 
liad would be if Achilles and Agamemnon did not appear till 
the fifth book, or Milton’s Paradise Lost if Satan were kept waiting 
for three thousand lines, as Sigurd is here. However, after the 
first book, the real story of Sigurd begins, and is continued for the 
two following books, when the hero is murdered by his wife’s 
kindred, and the remaining part of the poem relates the fall of 
the Niblungs. We pass briefly over the events of the second 
book, from the childhood of Sigurd to his manhood,—how the 
smith, Regin, the master of masters, fashions for him the miracu- 
lous sword, called hereafter ‘‘the Wrath of Sigurd ;” and how 
Sigurd slays Fafnir the serpent, Regin’s brother, upon the glitter- 
ing heath, and afterwards Regin himself ; and finally, how he rides 
through the waves of fire up Hindfell, and finds Brynhild asleep 
upon the crest of the mountain, and delivers her from the 
magical slumber. This latter part of the second book is very 
fine, particularly the description of the wall of flame which the 
Volsung rides through, and which (like the quick-set hedge in Mr. 
Tennyson's Day-Dream) opens to let the Prince pass. One quo- 
tation we must give from this second book, which forms part of 
the lament of the dwarf smith, Regin, for the ingratitude of the 
folk amongst whom he had lived for centuries :— 
“ Then unto this land I came, and that was long ago, 
As men-folk count the years, and I taught them to reap and sow, 
And a famous man I became but that generation died, 
And they said that Frey had taught them, and a god my name did hide. 
Then I taught them the craft of metals, and the sailing of tho sea, 
And the taming of the horse-kind and the yoke-beasts husbandry, 
And the building-up of houses: and that race of men went by, 
And "ig said that Toor had taught them, and a smithying carle 
was I, 
Then I gave their maidens tho needle, and I bade them hold the rock, 
And vg shuttle-race gaped for them as they sat at the weaving- 
stock ; 
But by then there were waxen crones to sit dim-eyed by the door, 

t was Freyia had come among them, to teach the weaving-lore. 
Then I taught them the tales of old, and fair songs fashioned and true, 
And their speech grew into music of measured time and due, 

And they smote the harp to my bidding, and the land grew soft and 
sweet; 
But ere the grass of their grave-mounds rose up above my feet, 
It ie tae had made them sweet-mouthed, and I was the wandering 
scald, 
But green did my cunning flourish, by whatso name I was called, 
And I grew the master of masters. Think thou how strange it is 
That a sword in the bands of a stripling shall one day end all this?” 
The third book treats of the adventures of Sigurd in love and 
war, and finally of his death at the hands of his wife’s kindred. 
This is by far the best book of the four, and is, indeed, the only 
part of the poem in which there is any completeness, for it must 
be said, once for all, of this Volsung epic, that its main defect is 
its lack of concentration. It would have been better had Mr. 
Morris omitted entirely the first book and a great deal of the 
second, and bestowed more labour upon this really interesting 
part of the story. As it is, the grief of Gudrun, when she wakes 
in the dawning, and discovers Sigurd dead by her side, is one of 
the finest passages in the whole book :— 


strain which we have mentioned as being perceptible in all the 
previous works of our author. However, we can recommend 
Sigurd to Mr. Morris’s admirers more than to the public generally, 
for in it all the author's peculiarities of diction and imagery are 
more conspicuous than ever, and these will prove even tiresome 
to those unfamiliar with his work. If the poem had been five 
thousand lines shorter, and the lines ten syllables instead of 
fifteen, the book would have gained much more in attractiveness 
than it would have lost in length. 





THE LIFE OF TITIAN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tne art of Titian probably reached the utmost technical per- 
fection attainable in painting. In his work, with absolute mastery 
of unison, the three great principles of Form and Colour and 
Chiaroscuro, being subordinated and interrelated one to another 
with profound subtlety, are more nearly analogous to their originals 
in Nature, where ‘‘ mannerism” is untraceable, and where * out- 
line” is indicated by cessation of mass, and not by the emphasized 
convention of a line however grand; and where “ Colour” is the 
very soul, as it were, of which Form and Chiaroscuro are but the 
frame, than in the works of any other great painter of the human 
figure. (To illustrate more clearly what we mean as to “ outline,” 
compare the figure of Atalanta by Mr. Poynter, in last year’s 
Academy, drawn with such fine and powerful, though very pro- 
nounced outlines, with the Ariadne of Titian in our National 
Gallery. ‘The limbs in the Atalanta are evidently learned and 
most artistic diagrams of limbs, of a pleasant, Academy grey tint ; 
while in the Ariadne we are sensible alone of the burning glow of 
flesh, as we should be in Nature, exquisitely right in shape, with- 
out our feeling the edge too distinctly ; its boundaries telling not 
as outlines, but as the lovely, almost untraceable transition from 
warm flesh to cool verdure of grass.) The school of Michel- 
angelo deny Titian’s mastery of form. They assert that 
Titian was often weak in drawing, Michelangelo never ; that the 
highest quality of art is the majesty of form, to which colour must 
be subordinated. ‘To this it should be answered that as in nature 
form is often hid in gloom—as faces are often tinged with sunset 
light or pale moonlight, and are loveliest then—so in the art of 
Titian form is always mysterious, sometimes nearly lost, revealing 
itself with exquisite faintness, though with great precision, and not 
seeking the seemingly more wonderful and dexterous line of demar- 
cation of Michelangelo. The modern French school, headed by 
Géréme, has shown us the most perfect results of the Michelangel- 
esque skill ; and our distinguished English painter, Mr. Poynter, 
while retaining the French manner, and dutifully obedient to the 
laws of what Mr. Ruskin so truly calls the ‘‘School of Clay,” 
from the absence of glow of life in its flesh-painting, presents 
us, we English think, with healthier and wholesomer themes 
than the school of Géréme. Mr. Leighton, forming a curious 
link between the two schools, seems to hold that perfect colour 
can be combined with Michelangelesque drawing, though Titian 
knew that much of what Mr. Leighton delights in is un- 
necessary articulation of form, and in nature would be hidden 
in flood and gloom of colour. So that when we turn from 
pictures by these men to Titian’s work, the change is inevit- 
able and complete, the soft, clouded delicacy of Titian approaching 
far nearer to nature, where such a convention as ‘‘ outline ” does 
not exist, than the most accomplished work of even Michelangelo. 
Mr. Watts, of modern men, has been truest to the Titianesque 


“ A - Ni 1 . . q , z 
wake, O house of the Niblungs! for my kin havo slain my lord cause; while Turner, among landscape painters, has handed down 


Awake, awake, to the murder, and the edges of the sword ! 

Awake, go forth and be merry! and yet shall the day betide, 

W roy ye stand in the garth of the foomen, and death is on every 
side. 





* Titian; his Life and Times, with some Account of his Family, chiefly Jrom New and 
Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe and G, B. Cavaleaselle. 2 vols., with Iiluatra- 
tions. London: Murray. 
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its laws and its truths, to be moulded in fresh subtleties quite 
lately. by Frederick Walker, whose loss is irreparable, and by some 
of our more delicate living landscape painters, pre-eminently 
Mr, Alfred W. Hunt. 

The authors of the present volumes, Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, have used their well-known powers of research to the 
greatest advantage; the care observed in their compilation is 
extreme, and everything that can be done to knit together the few 
threads that remain to us of Titian’s life has been done. Indeed, 
those portions of the volumes concerned with the history of the 
times are too full of names and elaboration, and will be hardly intel- 
ligible except to those who are well versed in the European history of 
the time. But the care and candour with which the qualities of the 
different pictures attributed to Titian are discussed are worthy of all 
praise. We shall content ourselves in this article with noticing a 
few pictures that should be well known in England, leaving the 
reader of these volumes to discover for himself accounts of the 
great Louvre Titians; of the pictures in Venice, headed by “* The 
Assumption of the Virgin;”’ the wonderful series at Madrid 
especially, and also those at Vienna, Rome, and Florence. In 
our National Gallery, the most finished picture by Titian is 
undoubtedly the ‘* Bacchus and Ariadne ;” one of the gorgeous 
realisations of those sensuous, mythical dreams that still rank so 
high in our ideals of poetry and of painting, but which, with the 
progress of thought, and the better obedience to the laws that 
‘‘refuse and restrain” of Christ’s religion, will gradually fade 
and be left in perfection only in the noble works of earlier men, 
by the side of which our esthetic sensuousness is nearly always 
meagre and soulless ; though when, as in Mr. Swinburne’s writing, 
it rises to a tone even shriller and more exalt’ than that of 
the ancient religions, the effect is a saddening one, and the 
triumphant exhilaration that one feels before the ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne "—as a relic of a civilisation that is past and gone— 
gives place to pain at the waste of such extreme and rare beauty 
of style, in this more thoughtful age that is “heir of all the 
ages.” 

The portrait of Ariosto, referred to in the first notice of this 
book, is also in our National Gallery, and it is significant that 
with this hung near the place of honour in our own public gallery, 
for all to look at, our demand for portraits of our friends can be 
so easily satisfied with the careless crudity of much of the paint- 
ing of to-day. The portraits by a great painter are always 
amongst those pictures to which he devotes himself with most 
labour and most love. ‘Titian’s portraits are the finest yet done 
in art, and the vulgar notion that the painter of portraits may be 
the second-rate man, who leaves ‘‘ imagination ” to the master, is 
for ever silenced before the solemn glow, the very outlook of the 
soul, in a great Titian portrait. In London, at this present time, 
is being exhibited at South Kensington, with the rest of Lord 
Spencer’s collection, a portrait of one of the Cornaro family by 
Titian that is noble in its calm simplicity, while in the Old 
Masters’ Exhibition at Burlington House can be seen the likeness 
of the aged Titian himself. This picture, lent by the Queen, 
and attributed to Titian, our authors believe not to be genuine, | 
—undoubtedly with perfect correctness,—but to date from 
the seventeenth century. Still it is probably a copy, and a 
very early copy, of a real Titian now destroyed, and the 
fine head of the old man is well portrayed in it. There is 
one more Titian in our own gallery to be mentioned, a small but 
very perfect picture of ‘‘ Christ Appearing to Mary—Noli Me 
Tangere.” This is a work of Titian’s youth, exceedingly beautiful, 
and as precious a picture as we or any other nation possess. As 
an instance of our authors’ manner of descriptive writing, which 
is thoroughly imbued with the Titianesque spirit, and often of 
great beauty, we give the following, relating to the “ Noli Me 
Tangere ":— 

















calm of this beautiful scene, which Titian has painted with such loyi 
care. The picture is like a leaf out of Titian’s journal, which tells us 
how he left his house on the canals and wandered into the country 
beyond the lagoons, and lingered in the fresh and sweet landscape at 
eventide, and took Nature captive at summer's end.” 

In describing a picture usually, but quite erroneously, called the 
“ Bella di Titiano,” in the Pitti Palace at Florence, the following 
beautiful passage occurs, and but for the bit of artistic pedantry 
at its close, would be quite a lovely Titianesque word-picture,; 
not that any of the writing in these volumes has the rhythmic 
flow of the best prose, but though frequently brusque and abrupt, 
it is nearly always without affectation, and always endeavours 
with brevity to express truly the character of Titian’s painting :— 

“The pose, the look, the dress are all noble. The face was so win. 
ning that it lurked in Titian’s memory, and passed as a typo into 
numerous canvases, in which the painter tried to realise an ideal of 
loveliness. The head being seen about two-thirds to tho left, whilst 
the eyes are turned to the right, the spectator is fascinated by the 
glance in whatever direction he looks at the canvas. The eye is grave, 
serene, and kindly; the nose delicate and beautifully shaped, the 
mouth divine. Abundant hair, of a warm auburn, waves along the 
temples, leaving a stray curl to drop on the forehead. The rest is 
plaited and twisted into coils round a head of the most symmetrical 
shape. A gold chain falls over a throat of exquisite model, and the low 
dress, with its braided ornaments and slashed sleeves alternately, tinted 
in blue and white and white and purple, is magnificent. One hand—the 
left—is at rest; the other holds a tassel hanging from a girdle. Nothing 
can exceed the delicacy and subtlety with which the flesh and dress 
are painted, the lines being harmonised and thrown into keeping by a 
most varied use and application of glazings and scumblings.” 

There are one or two passages in the book containing serious 
affectation, particularly the opening sentence in the description of 
the great ‘‘ Entombment ” at the Louvre :—‘“‘ ‘‘The Entombment,’ 
though incomparably below Raphael’s version of the same theme 
in respect of balanced distribution and complexity of line, is still 
for Titian a representative piece.” This savours of art cant. At 
that last sad moment, when the body was being lowered into its 
grave, though Raphael does indeed lead the eye towards elegant 
disposal of drapery and ‘balanced distribution,” the solemn 
group of Titian’s ‘‘Entombment” is greater by very reason of 
rising beyond the studied canons of Art, and the expression of 
the agonised grief of the two Marys would be little helped by 
‘‘ balanced distribution and complexity of line.” The painter of 
the ‘‘ Assumption,” when he chose, could hold his own even 
against Raphael on his own ground. 

But take them all in all, these volumes form a true and exhaus- 
tive record of what is still left of the work of the most perfect 
painter of the Venetian school, and therefore, some think, the 
most perfect painter of the world. It isa strange and melancholy 
fact that nearly all the best art in the world has been either de- 
faced or destroyed. The finest work by Phidias—the Elgin 
Marbles—though they now lie still and quiet in the galleries 
of the British Museum, are headless and shattered, and 
were once made targets of by the Turks. ‘Titian’s greatest 
pictures are either burned or repainted, a fire having broken 
out in the Hall of the Great Council, where many of his 
finest pictures were hung, the very year after his death, in 1577. 
Enough, however, of both the greatest sculpture and the greatest 


painting is left to show us that the Greeks perfectly mastered the 
modelling of the body, the Venetians its colour and its flush of 
life. Wéaith both it is the flesh, the exposed beauty of body, that 
is sought, and though in Titian’s portraits a great spiritual 
advance is made upon the Greek statues,—which, it has been 
affirmed, are not seriously injured by the loss of the head, show- 
ing that the expression of the soul was in entire abeyance,—yet 
even Titian devoted half his life to the passion of carnal painting; 
and this, as we trust, may be the result,—that the two great 
States of Athens and Venice will have left, as their inheritance 
for ages to come, ideals of technical perfection, to be used for 
nobler ends at the periods of other nations’ strength, and no 
longer to adorn the chambers of luxury on the eve of a nation’s 


‘The scene is laid in a dip of hills near the shore of a bay, the dis- decline, like lovely lichens round the trunk now stricken and 
" ' 


tant, unrippled surface of which is tinged with the deep, pure blue of 
an evening sky, scantily flaked with cloud. Ona hill to the right is a 


dying :—‘‘I saw the last traces of the greatest works of 


clump of farm-buildings, from which a road descends. In the bends of | Giorgione,” says the author of Modern Painters, “yet glowing 
the ground the bushes are toned to the dark of the gloaming. In like a scarlet cloud on the Fondaco de Tedeschi. And though 


strong relief upon the sky, an oak sapling throws out its boughs and 
jagged leafage, the trunk rising from a brown-tinged knoll clothed 


that scarlet cloud may indeed melt away into paleness of night, 


with verdant grasses, in the foreground of which Christ appears to the | and Venice herself waste from her islands, as a wreath of wind- 

Magdalen... ... His shape is fair, and the flesh is surprisingly | driven foam fades from their weedy beach, that which she won 

modelled in silver tones broken with tender greys. We may feel dis- of faithful light and truth shall never pass away. From the lips 
So) = ° 


appointed by sketchy extremities and neglected drawing, but there is 
rare beauty in the mild and regular features, which are lighted with 


of the sea-Sibyl men shall learn for ages to come what is most 


compassion as Christ looks down and utters the words, The Magdalen | noble and most fair; and far away as the whisper in the coils of 
seems to have trailed up to Christ on her knees, and raises her hand to the shell, withdrawn through the deep hearts of nations, shall 





touch him as she rests her left with the ointment-pot on the ground, | 
her attitude full of longing, as she stretches forward and gazes with | 
half-open lips, One cannot look without transport on the mysterious | 

i 


sound for ever the enchanted voice of Venice.” 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON OSSIAN & MACPHERSON.* 
ProressoR BLACKIE has, for ten or fifteen years, been devoting 

rticular attention to the Gaelic language and literature, and in 
this volume, written with his usual vivacity, clearness, and 
eloquent fervour, he endeavours to enlist the interest of culti- 
yated readers in ‘the Caledonian branch of the great Celtic 
family of languages.” In his first chapter he treats of Gaelic 
in its philological relations with Greek, Latin, German, 
English, and Scotch ; in his second, he gives an account of pre- 
Christian and medieval Gaelic ; in his third, he describes the 
state of Gaelic literature between the sixteenth century and the 
time of MacPherson; in his fourth, he discusses the Ossianic 
question ; in his fifth and last, he gives an account of recent 
Gaelic composition, in verse and prose. His translations 
of Gaelic poems into English verse display the char- 
acteristic force and _ occasional felicity of Professor 
Blackie; but he admits, what is abundantly evident from 
these examples, that apart from Ossian, no Gaelic poet 
can lay claim to high rank, if indeed to any rank, in 
the literature of Great Britain or the world. Some of 
the doggerel which Professor Blackie prints as modern 
Gaelic poetry is so wretched that we wonder how the translator 
of schylus could have had patience to turn it into 
English. We wonder, but we by no means condemn; on the 
contrary, we admire the intense vitality and the sympathetic 
power which have enabled Professor Blackie to throw him- 
self so cordially into the interests and concerns of the remnant 
of old Scottish Highlanders still clinging to their glens and 
islands. We have no doubt that his book will gladden the hearts 
of thousands of simple-minded Highlanders, both in Scotland 
and in Canada, and we trust that his indefatigable exertions for 
the erection of a Celtic Chair in the University of Edinburgh may 
be crowned with success. 

It is, however, of his chapter on MacPherson and Ossian, or 
rather, on the subject therein discussed, that we are to speak. As 
an episode in literary history, if in no other point of view, the 
publication of the Ossianic poems and the part played by James 
MacPherson in connection with them are matters of lasting in- 
terest. The problem of MacPherson’s relation to Ossian has been 
solved in diametrically different ways by men of ability, and cannot 
be said to be finally disposed of at this hour. Professor Blackie’s 
own view is not decisive. On the whole, he seems to think it 
most probable that the Ossianic poems in their present Gaelic 
form were composed ‘*‘ by some Celtic gentleman, of literary 
culture, living any time between the Reformation and 1745,”— 
that the author of ‘* Fingal ” was neither Ossian nor MacPherson, 
but a tertius quis unknown, a nameless shadow, who did not in 
his lifetime gain even a local reputation, but left poems which, 
after his death, filled Europe with the fame of Ossian and put 
money into the purse of James MacPherson. Such an hypothesis 
we decline to entertain. 

At the time when MacPherson produced, or, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘ brought to light,” the poems, the atmosphere of the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland was filled with legendary and 
poetical echoes from a period believed to have been that of a 
great chief, Fion na Gael, and a great poet, his son, Oisian, or 
Ossian. There were names of men and women which, with slight 
modification, or none, might figure as the Cuthullin, Cairbar, 
Agandecca, and so on, of the poems. There were pro- 
verbial sayings in the mouths of the peasantry referring to the 
chiefs and people of the Feinian period. Mr. J. F. Campbell, a 


present form, both Gaelic and English, did not exist until Mac- 
Pherson produced them. No Gaelic poems, or parts of poems, 
strictly correspondent with ‘“ Fingal,” ‘‘ Temora,” or any other of 
the MacPherson pieces, except those published after his death as the 
originals of his translations, have ever been discovered. Neither the 
Highland Society nor Mr. Campbell has succeeded in producing 
a score of lines of Gaelic poetry identical with or unmistakably of 
the same character as the poetry ascribed to Ossian by MacPherson. 
Scraps, fragments, proverbs in Gaelic, MacPherson found ; he put 
them together, threw out obvious anachronisms, worked them into 
poems with a certain plan and coherency. When Gaelic scholars 
tell us that MacPherson was incapable from his superficial 
knowledge of Gaelic of doing this, we take leave to reply that 
he was constantly in the company of excellent Gaelic scholars, 
spoke and Wrote Gaelic, was beyond all question one of the 
most cool, adroit, and quick-witted of men. He did the sub- 
stantial work of thought and fancy, but the matter of phrases he 
could discuss day by day with good Gaelic scholars. Captain 
Morrison ‘‘ wrote out the Gaelic for him for the most part,” and 
‘* assisted him much in translating.” Such expressions convey a 
hint that the Captain may often have found Gaelic for MacPherson’s 
ideas. The kind of “‘ manuscripts” on which MacPherson and his 
friends worked may be imagined from Dr. Adam Ferguson’s state- 
ment that ‘‘the paper was much stained with smoke, and daubed 
with Scots snuff,”—exactly the kind of manuscript which would 
originate in the oral reciting or rhapsodising about Fingal and 
Ossian of enthusiastic Highlanders, taken down by MacPherson 
and elaborated subsequently into the Gaelic poems,—not the kind 
of parchment MSS. which would have defied the tooth of time 
from the third century. If the Gaelic poems published eleven 
years after MacPherson’s death were found by him in their 
then form in the Highlands, we are forced to believe, first, 
that the original MSS. possessed by MacPherson were one 
and all, through mere negligence on his part, lost during his 
lifetime, and secondly, that, in a few months of wandering in 
the Scottish Highlands and islands, he absolutely exhausted 
the crop of genuine Ossianic poetry, carted it into his farm- 
yard to the last blade, so that no gleaner after him, though 
patiently prosecuting the search for years, and bringing into play 
all the machinery of Highland Societies, ever found one straw. 
Perhaps the most convincing fact of all is that the mass of 
Ossianic poetry which was found by Mr. Campbell in the 
Highlands and in Ireland after MacPherson’s death was 
different in respect ‘‘not only of extent and pretension,” 
but also of “ tone, style, and sentiment,” from the poems put for- 
ward by MacPherson as Ossianic. ‘hese considerations, which are, 
we submit, irresistible, apply equally to Professor Blackie’s theory 
that MacPherson’s Ossian may have been a great unknown who 
flourished recently in the Highlands. It is inconceivable that 
MacPherson could have found all this invisible bard’s poems, 
and marched off with every copy. The transmigration of souls 
would have been nothing to the absolute absorption of the poor 
man’s name, fame, and personality into MacPherson’s Ossian. 
Wenow turn to the English poems. ‘ Fingal,” ‘‘Temora,” and the 
rest of them were received with acclamations. Edition after edition 
was sold, and cash to the amount of some twelve hundred pounds 
reached the pocket of MacPherson. ‘They were received as favour- 
ably on the Continent as in this country, and were translated into 
the languages of all polite nations. This is a fact worth noting. 
People do not read mere brainless bombast, even though said to 
have been composed by an old Celtic poet, and among those who 
expressed rapturous admiration for Ossian were some to whom it 
is impossible to impute either insincerity or imbecility. The truth 








gentleman of intelligence and probity unimpeached, made it his 
business for many years to collect Gaelic poetry in Scotland and | 
Ireland, and ‘* most” of the ballads he has obtained “are,” says 
Professor Blackie, ‘‘more or less connected with the materials 
used by MacPherson.” ‘These materials were common to Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland, and Fingal and his bards and | 


warriors are connected with Ireland as much as with Scotland. 


is that an examination of the poems in any degree candid and 
intelligent must reveal in them certain elements of poetic power 
and fascination. Their portraiture of the scenery of the Hebrides 
and of Argyll is graphic and imaginative. There are no poems 
in the world in which the whole pageantry of mist is so 
imaginatively described as in MacPherson’s Ossian. There 








Burke told Hume that on the first publication of MacPherson’s | is, moreover, no imagery in any poems more profoundly in 
book his Irish friends cried out, ‘ We know all those poems ; we | harmony with certain moods of mind,—moods combining 
have always heard them from our infancy.’” ‘The Ossianic poetry, | melancholy with aspiration, passion fretting on the curb, 
therefore, recoverable or irrecoverable, had without question left moods doubtless morbid, and affording, when one is well out 
its impress upon the memory and imagination of a great Gaelic- | of them, scope for witty observations, but very real moods, for 
speaking population, and it were the mere extravagance of scepti- ‘all that, and lending some of its most potent colouring to modern 
cism to deny that MacPherson found in the Highlands materials | literature. Goethe is recognised as having given a masterly delinea- 
on the basis of which to construct Ossianic poems. | tion of such moods in the Sorrows of Werther, and it is remark- 

We have now to consider the evidence that the poems in their | able thatin describing his hero’s feelings when his mind is darkening 
| towards the tragical crisis of the tale, Goethe has recourse to 
By Jobn Stuart Blackie, | MacPherson. ‘ Ossian,” says Werther, ‘has taken the place of 


burgh: Ed d | P ’ i i i 
—_ — ,| Homer in my heart. What a world is that into which the noble 





* The Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands. 
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singer leads me! To wander over the heath, the storm-wind 
whistling round me, which in the smoking mists, in the glimmer- 
ing light of the moon, brings near me the spirits of my fathers,— 
to hear, from the hill-side, in the tumult of the tempest, the half- 
stifled groans of the spirits from their caves, and the wailing of 
the maiden that weeps herself to death, by the four moss- 
covered, grass-grown stones of the fallen hero, her lover!” The 
Ossianic scenery impressed young Byron as well as young Goethe; 
in the very best of his early poems he tells us of the clouds encircling 
the spirits of his fathers, who, ‘‘ dwell ’mid the tempests of dark 
Lochnagar.” ‘That is a thoroughly Ossianic conception. Ghosts 
play a most important part in the Fingalian epics, and excellent 
ghosts they are. In fact they are, as ghosts, unique in litera- 
ture. Shakespeare is much given to calling up the dead, but their 
importance depends upon what they do in the dramatic business. 
The buried majesty of Denmark, when he appeared to Horatio, 
looked as he had done when he smote the sledded Polack on the 
ice. Cesar showed himself to Brutus in the guise that he 
had worn in the Senate-house. These dead men resumed inter- 
course with the living, but in no other respect were they ghosts. 
Ossian’s ghosts appeal to the imagination on their own account. 
They are not in the least like human beings. On the other 
hand, they are not repulsive or horrible, hardly appalling, but 
they suggest a vague emotion of wonder and of awe. They have 
the sublimity of wailing winds and moonlit skies. A phantom 
clothed in leagues of streaming cloud, its voice the inarticulate 
murmur of the wind, its life the vaguely imagined life of creep- 
ing, wavering, writhing mist, its shape formless and filmy, ‘ the 
stars dim twinkling through,” was a ghost worth looking at. 

It was not, therefore, without some cause that the generation 
which received the poems of Ossian from MacPherson read them 
with avidity. They had considerable poetical merit in their 
imaginative description of scenery, and they exactly ‘hit 
the mood” of people who sympathised with Rousseau, wept 
for Werther, and were immensely impressed by castle- 
spectres. In their human figures they were also in keeping with 
the intellectual habit of the eighteenth century. Without 
joining in vague depreciation of our great grandfathers, we cannot 
deny that they had a singular way of putting unreal and artificial 
notions in the place of facts. It did not in the least pain the 
readers of that time to have things described as they could not 
possibly have occurred, if only the diction were brilliant and the 
cadence pleasant, Consciously or unconsciously, Pope translated 
Homer with perpetual deference to this artificiality of taste. In 
the first fifty lines of his Iliad expressions occur that utterly 
dissipate the sense of reality which we derive from reading the 
original, The disease sent by Apollo ‘‘ heaped the camp with 
mountains of the dead.” Homer uses no such absurdly hyper- 
bolical expression. Pope’s Agamemnon tells Chryses that he is 
not to have his daughter, and that ‘‘ prayers and tears and bribes 
shall plead in vain.” Homer says nothing about tears or prayers, 
and the substitution of the idea of bribes for that of a price 
offered in the customary way as ransom for a captive throws the 
whole conception of the transaction into confusion. This did not 
in the least offend Pope’s eighteenth-century readers. If Pope’s 
men were not real, might they not, thought his contemporaries, 
be prettier and better than reality, just as Rousseau’s noble savage 
was prettier than reality? Now the Fingal, Ossian, Swaran, 
Cuthullin, Brassolis of MacPherson’s epics are not unskilfully 
adapted to please a generation which believed in Rousseau’s noble 
savage, and thanked Pope for teaching Homer to talk in a manner 
worthy of times of civilisation ; but they are impossible as men and 
women. The shortest cut to decisive evidence as to where they 
came from is through MacPherson’s early poem, ‘‘The High- 
lander.” This is a six-canto poem, in Pope’s verse, of no value, 
but deriving interest from its similarity, in fundamental respects, 
to the Ossianic epics. MacPherson wrote it when studying 
theology at Aberdeen, at which time he had seen com- 
paratively little of the Islands as distinguished from the 
Highlands of Scotland, but his eye for sky-aspects is already 
perceptible. ‘‘ Athwart the gloom the streaming meteor sails” is 
a thoroughly Ossianic line. In invention of incident and delinea- 
tion of character, the MacPherson of ‘‘The Highlander” is 
essentially the Ossian of ‘‘ Fingal,”—unfledged, of course, flapping 
his wings in the nest, not yet dallying with the storm, but the 
same bird. In ‘The Highlander” and in “ Fingal” you have 
the same superabundance of fighting, the same feeble grasp of 
human nature, the same absence of all definite statement on the 
subject of rite or religion, and the same presence, as ethical code, 
of high-flown sentiment and Rosa-Matilda pathos. You have also 
the same sort of love-romance. It is a stock-device of Ossian to 





make his heroines disguise themselves in armour, and follow their 
lovers to the field, to be discovered by the gentlemen in the nick of 
time. The Aberdeen student delights in the same captivating idea, 
Fingal is the most bland, placable, honey-mouthed of con. 
querors. Swaran, having experienced his generosity, com. 
pliments him in moving terms. ‘Blessed be thy soul, 
thou King of Shells,” said Swaran of the dark-brown shield, 
‘‘In peace thou art the gale of spring, in war the mountain storm.” 
How true to the Versailles type of heroism! How unlike, a8 all 
men now know, to the talk of semi-savage warriors in the third 
century. The Ossianic heroes are perpetually twaddling about 
their fame. ‘‘ What shall become of thy fame, son of white. 
bosomed Clatho?” ‘‘Colgar, son of Trathal,” said Fillan, ‘thou 
wert renowned in youth! but the King hath not marked my 
sword, bright streaming on the field. I go forth with the crowd, 
I return without my fame.” ‘Son of Lemo, remember me, 
Remember Calmar’s lifeless corse. When Fingal shall haye 
wasted the field, place me by some stone of remembrance, that 
future times may rejoice in my renown.” Ossian’s warriors talk 
like heroes in amateur theatricals. If the old Celtic bard had 
made them talk so in life, we may be very sure that even the 
echo of his fame would not have lingered in the Highlands, 
The cloudy scenery of the poems is extremely convenient 
for MacPherson, enabling him to shirk all difficult dealing 
with detail. In the final combat between Fingal and Cath- 
mor in ‘¢ Temora,” columns of mist envelope the warriors, and the 
bard, though he hears “‘ the clang of arms,” holds himself absolved 
from more minute description. When the mist clears off, Cathmor 
is found to be mortally wounded, and Fingal begins to pour forth 
expressions of condolence, and to beg his fallen foe to accept his, 
Fingal’s, aid as a medical man, whose knowledge of herbs will be 
placed at Cathmor’s service on the “hill of feasts.” MacPherson 
was a good-hearted fellow, as all tolerable Scotchmen are, and 
suggests in the preface to his prose version of Homer—a vivid 
and spirited translation, by the -way, with no trace of Ossianic 
haze about it—that the cruelty of the Homeric heroes may in- 
dicate a taint of cruelty in the poet himself. There is possibly 
something in the suggestion, but the fierceness and cruelty of the 
Homeric heroes are principally to be accounted for by the fact 
that Homer understood men and the working of human passions 
in war. MacPherson, when he produced the Ossianic poems, 
understood neither. 

Using the materials which have been described, MacPherson 
produced the poems attributed by him to Ossian. But he pro- 
bably was unable at the time of their publication to draw the line 
between what he had got from Ossian and what Ossian had got 
from him. While Dr. Blair and an alarming number of Highland 
gentlemen were fervently concerned to prove that Ossian composed 
the poems, the asseverations of MacPherson on the subject appear 
to have been few and faint. When Hume spoke to him about 
the duty of having the authenticity of the poems demonstrated, 
he told the philosopher in effect to keep his breath to cool his 
porridge. In his preface to the edition of 1773, he does not 
mention the name of Ossian, but dwells much upon the other 
‘‘author.” In the first sentence he alludes to his own “ genius ;” 
he says nothing more express in refutation of those who ascribed 
the poems to him than that they ‘“ speak without any authority ;” 
and he concludes with the significant remark, ‘‘ A translator who 
cannot equal his original is incapable of expressing his beauties.” 
This was probably as bold an avowal of the authorship as, in 
presence of Dr. Blair and the Highland gentlemen, he could ven- 
ture upon. The poems are ingenious and interesting attempts to 
resuscitate a period that had vanished for ever into colourless 
and formless oblivion. 

Since writing what precedes, we have consulted Professor Sulli- 
van’s comprehensive and judicious article on ‘ Celtic Literature,” 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and have had 
much satisfaction in finding the opinion therein expressed of Mac- 
Pherson’s Ossianic poetry accordant even in minute respects with 
that at which we had on other grounds arrived. Professor 
Sullivan describes the Geelic version of the poems, published 
after MacPherson’s death, as ‘‘a very curious kind of mosaic,” 
laboriously constructed, ‘in which sentences or parts of sen- 
tences of genuine poems are cemented together in a very inferior 
paste of MacPherson’s own,”—or, as we should rather say, of 
MacPherson, Morrison, and Co’s. Of MacPherson’s power as a 
describer of scenery, Professor Sullivan speaks in terms almost as 
high as ours, and of the Ossianic heroes his judgment is as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ The actors are like figures seen through a mist, barely 
sketched in outline.” Most of all, however, are we gratified by 
Professor Sullivan’s decision that MacPherson, in using the mate- 
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rials found in the Highlands for the purpose to which he applied 
them, ‘‘did no more than he was entitled to do, and what has been 
done by others who have used similar materials for the construc- 
tion of poems.” We are convinced that in MacPherson’s 
original scheme there was little more moral delinquency than in 
Scott’s mystification about his novels. Between Dr. Johnson, 
rudely and ignorantly shouting “impostor,” and Highland gentle- 
men beside themselves with wrath that any one should dispute 
that the Gaelic originals had been composed, word for word, by 
Ossian, he was forced, evidently with great reluctance, to retain 
an equivocal position ; but the assignment of his precise degree of 
blameworthiness is a nice question in literary casuistry. 





MR. SYME ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

PoLITICAL economy has never been a popular science. Partly 
from the nature of its subject-matter, partly from the ungenial 
tone of some of its professors, it has succeeded in arraying against 
itself a considerable force of silent and unreasoning hostility. It 
is supposed, in some indefinable way, to exalt selfishness into the 
rank of a cardinal virtue, and to give a solemn and scientific 
sanction to some of the most repulsive features of the modern 
system of industrial competition. The economist is represented in 
the popular imagination as a man whose heart, if he has one, is in 
the wrong place, whose philosophy has no room in it for sympathy 
or disinterested benevolence, who arms himself against the appeals 
of the suffering and unfortunate with his mystic formula of Supply 
and Demand. It cannot be denied that the manner of treat- 
ment adopted by some of the earlier economists gives a certain 
amount of colour to this view. There is a vein of pedantry 
in the writings of Malthus and Ricardo, which leads them to 
express their doctrines in the most paradoxical and least con- 
ciliatory form, and gives an air of frigidity and harshness to the 
whole of their work. This is a common feature in the first stages 
of a new science, and is the less to be wondered at in the case 
before us, because political economy, dealing as it does with a 
subject of which everybody professes to know something, was 
primarily destructive, and had to convince statesmen and men of 
business of their ignorance. Since then its position has become 
more assured, its paradoxes have passed into truisms, and the 
language of its professors has correspondingly mellowed and 
softened. Nothing can be more significant of the change than the 
immensely increased attention bestowed by writers like Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Cairnes on the problem of the relations between labour 
and capital, and the tendency now shown to temper the purely 
economic standard by considerations of humanity and justice. The 
author of the volume before us seems blind to this alteration of 
attitude. His onslaught on the current political economy of the 
day is directed in a large measure against a creature of his own 
imagination. He is completely mistaken in supposing that the 
best and latest English economists regard our existing industrial 
system as in any sense an ideal one, and it is difficult to suppose 
that he can ever even have read such books as those of Mr. Faw- 
cett on Pauperism and the Economic Position of the British Labourer. 
Mr. Syme’s main ground of complaint against the political econo- 
mists is that they regard their science as deductive, and base it upon 
the sufficiency of self-interest. As to the first charge, though we 
have no disposition to exaggerate the importance of what is really 
a logical technicality, we fail to see how political economy can be 
satisfactorily treated by-any but a deductive method. Certainly 
Mr. Syme’s own attempt in a later part of his volume to apply a 
different procedure is not very encouraging. The pursuit of 
wealth is a specific form of human activity, and the various 


shapes which it assumes, and the results to which it leads, depend 


in part upon certain well-known propensities in man, in part 
upon his physical and political environment. These several 


factors are ascertained by simple observation or by the aid of the 


other sciences, and all that political economy does is to combine 
them and deduce the consequences of their union and interaction. 
The conclusions thus come to by reasoning down from the causes 
of phenomena are then compared with the phenomena themselves, 
and after allowance has been made for the presence of disturbing 
forces, it is found that the complex facts of industrial life have 
been approximately explained. Thus from a few rough and 
general, but practically accurate assumptions—such as that men, 
as a rule, desire wealth and are averse to labour ; that population 
tends to increase faster than subsistence; that the soil of 
the earth varies in productivenesss ; that the application of in- 
creased cultivation to land does not always meet with a propor- 
tionately increased return—the economist deduces derivative laws 
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which are found to solve most of the problems presented by the 
production and exchange of wealth. Some of these assumptions 
are not of universal application ; it is no doubt the case that 
there are many men who desire other things more than wealth, 
and it is probable that there are some men who love labour for its 
own sake. But political economy deals not with individuals, but 
with aggregates, and in an industrial society like ours its postu- 
lates are near enough to the truth to make the exceptional eases 
rather disturbing causes which modify, than counteracting causes 
which destroy the validity of its conclusions. It is not within 
the scope of the economist to say how things ought to be; 
he simply attempts to describe and explain the most important 
and constant tendencies as they are. Take, for instance, the 
case of wages. Here he assumes that an employer will not give 
more nor a labourer take less than he can help, and that there 
is free competition among employers for labour, and among 
labourers for employment. From this it follows that the general 
rate of wages cannot rise, unless eitherthe amount of capital is in- 
creased, or the number of the labouring population diminished, 
and that however much wages may vary in different trades, the same 
form of employment will be rewarded at thesame rate. ‘‘ But,” says 
Mr. Syme (p. 20), ‘‘ the rate differs even inthe same country. In 
some districts of France wages in the same trade are nearly double 
what they are in others. Every one knows that there are hardly 
two counties in England where the same rate of wages prevails. 
Agricultural labourers in the North get about 50 per cent. higher 
wages than the same class earn in the South and West. There is 
a London rate, a Liverpool rate, a Manchester rate, and a Glasgow 
rate in every trade.” ‘The economist has no difficulty in account- 
ing for the discrepancy. The only security for uniform wages is 
free competition, and free competition does not exist between 
labourers who, through poverty or ignorance, or preference 
for old associations, are unable or unwilling to migrate from 
place to place. A comparison of his own law of wages 
with the actual phenomena of wages enables the econo- 
mist immediately to perceive the presence of a disturbing 
agency or the absence of an assumed condition, If, on 
the other hand, he had begun with the infinitely varied 
and complex details of wages as they are, and set him- 
self to evolve out of multitudinous tables of baffling and 
incongruous statistics a principle capable of embracing and ex- 
plaining all the facts, it may safely be asserted that the law of 
wages would have proved as difficult to discover as the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Political economy is a deductive science for the 
same reason that all the sciences that deal with human society 
are deductive,—because the phenomena are too intricate, our 
knowledge of them is too dependent upon the individuality of 
the observer, the opportunities for continuous and systematic 
experiments are too rare and too uncertain, to make the 
inductive methods admissible. 

Mr. Syme’s other charge against the economists, that they 
ground their science on self-interest, and represent mankind as 
uniformly acting from the lowest motives, may be more simply 
dealt with. Here, again, it is to be observed that political 
economy expresses neither approval nor disapproval ; its function 
is a purely scientific one,—to explain and co-ordinate existing and 
observed phenomena. If, as a matter of fact, men engaged in 
the pursuit of wealth are, for the purposes of that pursuit, 
purely or mainly selfish—and who can deny that such is the case? 
—it is of the utmost importance to determine the natural con~ 
sequence of their competitive activity. An intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the inevitable tendencies of a system in which every man 
acts only for himself is, moreover, a necessary preliminary to the 
introduction of a more disinterested social principle. To revert 
to the instance of wages, the economist shows that inasmuch as 
the proportion of the wages-fund to the total capital invested 
_ tends constantly to diminish, the only hope of a permanent rise 
_in the general rate of wages, under a régime of strict competition, 
| lies in a contraction of population. ‘This is called a heartless 
| doctrine, but the heartlessness is not that of the economist who 

investigates the phenomena, but that of the avaricious capitalist 
and the improvident labourer who are responsible for its existence. 
Mr. Syme, who is laudably anxious for the introduction of moral 
considerations into the conduct of business, and who produces a 
considerable mass of evidence to show the extent to which they 
are actually disregarded, quotes a number of rhetorical phrases from 
the earlier economists as to the ultimate identity of self-interest and 
beneficence. Such expressions came naturally to the lips of men 





‘who lived in the era of Protection, and were fighting the battle of 


Free-trade. But the tone and temper of political economy since 
the publication of Mill’s great book are far more accurately reflected 
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in a passage which Mr. Syme is candid enough to cite from the 
late Professor Cairnes, who confesses that he is unable to “ dis- 
cover in the actual results flowing from the action of economical 
laws a realisation of the principles of abstract justice.” It is to the 
earlier economists that the world is indebted for the exposure of 
the disastrous consequences of State interference with trade; the 
later ones are discharging a still more valuable function, in impress- 
ing upon men, with all the weight of scientific authority, the 
manifold iniquities of a system of untempered and remorseless 
competition. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. From the 
German of Oscar Peschel. (Henry S. King and Co.)—“The proper 
study of mankind is man” has become proverbial, but only, generally 
speaking, in a limited sense, being taken to mean the Englishman, or 
at most, the European. The publication of such books as the one under 
notice will do much to deepen the significance of the proverb, Authro- 
pology has been hitherto the science of the few. The curriculum of 
education has almost ignored it, for it is from its very nature a study 
that can be carried on only after arrival at maturity, and to take upa 
new pursuit after academic life is over is of unfrequent occurrence, 
especially when, as in this case, its literature is rare and its savans 
comparatively few. We therefore hail with great pleasure the excellent 
annotated translation of this invaluable handbook of anthropology and 
ethnology. Although the history of mankind has still to be written, 
the materials for it are accumulating in an ever-increasing ratio, 
and from such an abundance of material it needed no ordinary 
power of discrimination to select just so much as was needed 
for due illustration of the subject. The authorities that have been 
ransacked are numerous and weighty. The works of Tylor, Lubbock, 
Catlin, Gould, Darwin, Wiesbach, Steinthal, and Waitz have furnished 
much of the matter, and to these we must add almost innumerable 
books of travel. It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
wealth of information it contains, in our limited space. After dis- 
cussing briefly the Darwinian theory, the place of origin, and the 
antiquity of the human race, the author proceeds to examine the 
physical characters, and their differences in different parts of the world. 
Then follows the linguistic characters, and the industrial, social, and 
religious phases of development. The last part of the book treats of 
the geographical distribution and the social, moral, and intellectual 
condition of the seven individual races. We hope this work will be 
extensively read, for it must tend to produce cosmopolitan views, and 
widen our range of sympathies; and we shall find, as Dean Stanley laid 
down in his Intercession sermon, that we have much to learn from the 
so-called heathen. Furthermore we may express the wish that teachers 
who throw the dry bones of political and commercial geography to 
apathetic listeness will study this work, so as to clothe the bones with 
living flesh, and interest their pupils with accounts of the inhabitants 
and their history. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Reliyion and History. By A. M. Fair- 
bairn. (Strahan and Co.)—Two of these “studies” have already 
appeared in the Contemporary Review. Mr. Fairbairn modestly de- 
scribes them as ‘‘ tentative.” We think he has done well to publish 
them. He deals ingeniously with a subject which is every year appeal- 
ing toa more numerous class of readers. In his “study ” on theism 
and scientific speculation, he ventures to attack Mr. H. Spencer and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. Both these thinkers, in his opinion, are really forced to 
admit something equivalent to theism, though they invent phrases to 
avoid it. Mr. Spencer is obliged to speak of a “ cause which transcends 
our knowledge,” and resorts to other phrases which, in fact, cover more 
than he intends. It is the same with Professor Tyndall. His “ matter ” 
ceases to be material when he lets in “a power inscrutable to the in- 
tellect of man,” and his remark to his audience “that there is, you see, 
no rank materialism here,” was delightfully naive. The evolution theory, 
Mr. Fairbairn maintains, cannot dispense with the idea of “ personal 
attributes,” of “ perceiving intellect,” and “ active will,” and this really 
comes back to theism. Thus in all our scientific speculation there lies, 
and must lie, a latent or blank conception of God. In treating the 
philosophy of history, the author holds that man is not the mere 
creature of his surroundings, but has power to mould them, within 
certain limits, in accordance with a preconceived ideal. The personality 
of a great man has always been a mighty force in the world, and has at 
certain crises determined the course of events. Even the late Mr. Mill, 
whose view of the subject was, on the whole, different, admitted that 
* the volitions of exceptional persons may be indispensable links in the 
chain of causation by which even the general causes produce their 
effects.” In another paper we have some interesting remarks on the 
characteristics of the Hebrew and Hellenic religious genius. The 
Hebrews, we are told, were, as a nation, always insignificant. This 
could hardly be said of them in the days of David and Solomon, when 
their kingdom must have had a considerable influence throughout 
Western Asia, extending, as it probably did, as far as or even beyond the 
Euphrates. 














Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England. By Alfred Rimmer 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. (Macmillan) 
—The only complaint that we have to make about this book is that 
there is not enough of it. It is a good-sized octavo indeed, containi 
more than three hundred pages, and it is adorned with one hundred and 
fifty illustrations, which are as pretty as anything of the kind that we 
have lately soen. But the subject is too vast. An average of little 
more than eight pages of letterpress and not quite four illustrations to 
each county (not content with England, Mr. Rimmer takes in also the 
Isle of Man), is quite inadequate. If Mr. Rimmer would give usa Volume 
of this kind for each county, it would be, anyhow, a tolerable instalment, 
Meanwhile we must be thankful for what we have. It is a book of which 
it is very difficult to give any adequate idea. Mr. Rimmer, though he 
‘‘stops two turns,” as one used to say in the old geographical games, in 
some favourite spot, such, for instance, as Chester, takes us hurriedly 
through England, describing with pen and pencil some of the most 
striking features of domestic architecture,—not the great houses, it will 
be understood, but the humble homesteads, which too often pass away 
without any record of their picturesqueness and interesting appearance, 
He takes occasion to make some admirable remarks on the duties of archi. 
tects. Here is an example which we cannot forbear to quote :— 

“Tt is not too much to say of the majority of them, that if they woerg 
required to build a church in some distant county, they would consider 
it quite sufficient to have a plan of the churchyard and neighbouring 
lanes sent to them, without their having the least idea of the surrounding 
buildings or trees, or the outline of the neighbouring hills. Infinite 
pains are taken with details, but though books which treat of these ara 
excellent and numerous, one turns in vain for any architectural work to 
guide him to a knowledge of what is more important, —picturesqueness,” 

Courtship in 1720 and 1860. By Hawley Smart. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Hawley Smart has written two short stories, which, 
like most other storles, are about love-making, and finding it con- 
venient to publish them together, has joined them by a tie which is 
purely nominal, much what the tie between England and Ireland 
would be if the Home-rulers had their way. We have no com- 
plaint to make against them, except that we do not find what we 
naturally expect. Courtship in 1720 is a tale of German life. A stal- 
wart carpenter is kidnapped by a recruiting party of that Frederick who 
had such a passion for tall soldiers. He is, in fact, the very carpenter 
who was carried off in a chest and found dead when the kidnappers 
opened it, only Mr. Smart has taken the liberty of altering the cata- 
strophe. Courtship in 1860 describes how a middle-aged soldier came 
home from India, and beat the indolent young fellow who had begun by 
despising him, in riding, in billiard-playing, in shooting, and finally, 
in love. Both stories are briskly told, after Mr. Smart’s manner. In 
the latter especially he finds himself among familiar scenes, and obtains 
a marked success. 

Daft Davie, and other Sketches of Scottish Life and Character. By 
S. R. Whitehead. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—There is much merit in 
these stories, which are serious and humorous by turns. Perhaps the 
best, though the subject is not by any means a new one, is “ Aunt 
Kirstie’s Visit to Glasgow.” Aunt Kirstie, after a long life spent almost 
within the bounds of ber native parish, pays a visit to Glasgow. She 
will not trust anything but her own feet, so, accordingly, walks all the 
way. An unhappy experience disgusts her with the place, and she 
insists on returning the next morning. She yields to the persuasion 
of her friends, and consents to return by the coach. Unluckily, her 
nephew puts her into the wrong coach. All this is well told. “The 
Renewal of the Lease” is an interesting story. 

A Practical Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. Edited 
by Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A very useful 
little volume. It gives an account of more than forty schools, the selec- 
tion having been made with care, and it being supposed that the great 
middle-class and county schools do not come within the scope of the 
work, without any notable omissions. Under each school is given an 
account of the education given (which, in theory at least, is pretty 
much the same everywhere), of the expenses, of the advantages in the 
way of scholarships, exhibitions, and deductions in favour of particular 
classes (as of the clergy at Marlborough and Rossall, the Army at Wel- 
lington, and the Navy at the Royal Naval School), with lists of masterss 
times of holidays, &c. The work of collecting and arranging all this 
information seems to have been very carefully and thoroughly done. All 
that we have to criticise in it is the unusually bad English of the intro- 
duction, which a cynic would account for by the editor’s statement that 
he has “himself been permitted to realise the advantages of a free 
education at one of the great foundation-schools of England.” Whata 
sentence is the following ?—“‘ It only needs to consider the exactions of 
the State alone in this matter of education to estimate the importance 
and influence it must have upon the career of a young man, wholly 
apart from any selfish considerations of happiness, and satisfaction, the 
natural outcomes of a generous devotion to study”! Parents will find 
the book very useful, but they must keep it carefully out of the hands 
of their sons, to whom, in the matter of style, it will be pessimi exemplt. 

The History, Art, and Paleography of the Manuscript Styled “ The 
Utrecht Psalter.” By Walter de Gray Birch. (Bagster and Sons.)— 
This isa monograph executed with elaborate care. Everything that 
is known of the history of the MS., every detail of its writing and illus- 
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tration, is examined with a thoroughness which leaves nothing to be | and true conception of his duty to his country, and he was denounced 


desired. The conclusion at which Mr. Birch arrives—and it has a cer- 
tain importance, as connected with the antiquity and authority of the 
Athanasian Creed—is that it cannot be older than the beginning of the 
eighth century. The arguments on which this conclusion is based are 
ofa technical kind, which it does not fall within our province to examine, 
but we may briefly express our admiration for the skill and industry 
with which Mr. Birch has executed his work. 


Two Months in Syria in 1875; or, Reminiscences of Tent Life. By 
©. H. Berners. (Hunt and Co.)—Mr. Berners wrote letters to friends 
at home describing his journeyings. They did not show a very judicious 
gratitude when they asked him to publish them. We cannot see any 
reason for giving them to the world. Their only merit, when we come 
to compare them with books written on the same subject during late 
years, is that the experiences which they record are recent. But even 
in this they yield to the information which Mr. Cook is always willing 
to supply. Might we suggest that it would be well to study the nar- 
ratives to which allusion may be made. Jabin, King of Canaan, did 
not lose his life at the battle of Merom (p. 221). A really valuable 
piece of information is that if you wish to keep vermin out of your 
clothes, you should wrap them up in a piece of mackintosh. 

Manchester Science Lectures for the People: What the Earth is Com- 
posed of. By Professor Roscoe. (Macmillan and Ce.)—The working- 
class of Manchester are highly favoured. In the winter months they 
ean go and hear a course of popular scientific lectures delivered by the 
first professors of the day, for one pennyeach. These lectures are after- 
wards published in a cheap form, so that the hearers can read what they 
have already heard, and call to mind the experiments they have seen. 
These three lectures of the Professor of Chemistry at Owens College 
manage to introduce an extraordinary amount of information on both 
inorganic and organic chemistry, and the illustrations are first-rate. 
We do not doubt that they will be read by many others than the 
Manchester public. 

Geological Survey of Victoria: Report of Progress. By R. Brough 
Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S. (Triibner and Co.)—Government reports are not 
usually very interesting literary productions. Mr. Smyth, however, has 
managed to write a report which possesses great interest for scientific 
men, as well as one of great local value to the inhabitants of New 
South Wales. Besides enumerating the labours and results of the 
Government geologists, mineralogists, botanists, and chemists, he gives 
us an animated description of his own surveys, and especially of his 
journey from Harrietville towards Grant, one quite equal to any in the 
best-written books of travel. For ourselves, we would gladly have 
undergone the inconvenience even of being roasted on one side and 
frozen on the other, to have had an opportunity of observing the mag- 
nificent fog-phenomena in Running Creek, especially that of the fog- 
cascade. The geological report of Mr. Krausé and the paper of Mr. 
Cosmo Newbury on his chemical analysis and his experiments on 
auriferous mine-water are valuable contributions to science, and the 
surveys of Messrs. Murray, Howitt, and Taylor have filled in a great 
part of the unexplored district, in spite of numerous obstacles. The 
illustrations are not the least valuable part of the work. 

The British Expedition to the Crimea (Routledge and Sons) is a new 
and revised edition of Dr. Russell’s well-known letters to the Zimes. 
They are compressed into one thick volume, duly illustrated with maps 
and plans, and will always form one of the books which the historical 
student must consult who desires to learn not only what was done in 
1854-6, but what was said at the time about the doings of armies and 
governments. Although a great deal of what was written from the 
camp is suppressed in the present edition, yet enough remains to show 
future commanders how much the inherent difficulties of their posi- 
tion are increased by the fierce light of publicity, now the order of the 
day. No doubt there is a per contra, but the experience of the winter 
of 1854-5 suffices to prove that the good and evil are nearly balanced, 
and that where the beneficial effects are predominant, they have a 
tremendous shadow in the wrong impressions produced, and the 
almost ineffaceable injustice done, not only to individuals, 
but to the nation whom they serve. The letters sent from 
the Crimea in 1854, from various hands, formed a base of opera- 
tions for political intrigue, and were employed with conspicuous 
success to drive tho Peelites from office. Lord Raglan obtained 
but scant justice, for he was assailed, not only as a soldier, but as a 
man, since insensibility to the sufferings of his army was imputed to 
him by writers who took no pains to ascertain whether what they 
asserted as fact had the least foundation. Probably the recklessness 
was the fruit of zeal, at least we may place upon it that charitable 
interpretation; but those who sinned the most in conveying false im- 
pressions to the public have never acknowledged the wrong they did or 
expressed a manly regret. It was expected that the armies sent to the 
Crimea would take Sebastopol by a coup de main, or at least that the 
place would surrender when the field-foree was defeated. When that 
expectation was not realised, Lord Raglan was held as much responsible 
for the failure as if he had been sole commander; and when he 
took the strong resolution of maintaining his ground with diminished 
numbers, and under conditions contemplated by no one at the time the 


almost as if he himself had caused the sufferings endured by the army. 
Many now living remember how, on the authority of absolutely baseless 
gossip, solemnly reported, he was heartlessly described as the “invisible 
general,” and how the charge has been abandoned, but never retracted, 
Dr. Russell’s letters, as we have said, have a real merit ; but the student 
who would understand the war, and estimate aright the characters as 
well as the conduct of those engaged in it, must have recourse to other 
and higher authorities. We have much usefal information in these 
pages, and some admirable sketches of the picturesque aspects of the 
great contest, unique in their way; but the contents of this volume, in 
the main, can only come in as supplementary aids to the solid and 
authentic, if less lively and “ graphic” records. 


Hijpolytus and Callistus ; or, the Church of Rome in the First Half 
of the Third Century. By John Ignatius Von Déllinger. Translated, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Alfred Plummer. (T. and 
T. Clark.)—Dr. Déllinger’s book was published as much as twenty- 
three years ago, but this is its first introduction to the English public, 
though few students of early ecclesiastical history are ignorant, it is to 
be presumed, of its purpose. Briefly, this is to defend the reputation 
of Callistus, who was Bishop of Rome, and martyred in 223, from the 
attacks of Hippolytus, author of the famous “Philosophumena,” dis- 
covered at Mount Athos in 1842, and at first attributed to Origen. After a 
learned account of Hippolytus, disposing of various theories which have 
been put forth about his personality, and an extremely interesting 
sketch of the history of Callistus, we have a detailed account of the 
accusations brought by Hippolytus against the Bishop. These mainly 
referred to questions of discipline, in which Hippolytus took what may 
be called the side of extreme rigour. The main point in debate was 
the treatment of those who had fallen into sin. Another question was 
the countenance given by Callistus to “ improper marriages,”—7.e., the 
marriage of noble ladies with slaves. Hippolytus did not at all accept 
the maxim, “In Christ is neither bond nor free.” The marriage of 
the clergy was another matter of grave importance. By this is meant 
chiefly the ordination of persons who had been married, and also the 
allowing of deacons and the inferior order of ministers to marry. For 
the marriage of a priest after ordination, “ there is not,” says Dr. Dil- 
linger, “an instance in the whole Primitive Church.” Letour Romanising 
Anglicans note this. Mr. Plummer has done his part as translator 
excellently. 


English Scenery Illustrated by Eminent British Artists. Described by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood. (Virtue and Co.)—This is a handsome volume, 
the tasteful binding of which suits the contents. Twenty-one stool 
plates, executed by skilful engravers after pictures by such artists as 
Turner (whose works contribute a third of the whole), Stanfield, Linnell, 
&c., make up a valuable and interesting collection. Sometimes, perhaps, 
the particular illustration is not very well chosen for the subject. The 
picture of “ Windsor Castle,” for instance, is much more # picture of the 
Thames. The Castle appears only in a dim outline,—we do not got any 
sort of notion of its real magnitude and dignity. The descriptions are 
quite unworthy of the pictures, much of them being mere gossip, as often 
as not irrelevant to the subject. There is a picture of Hawes-water, 
for instance, and four pages of so-called description, in which Mr. Wood 
is more than usually absurd. What in the world do we care about 
knowing that he never was able to get through Paradise Regained? Why, 
again, a paragraph about pike (which are not found, by the way, in this 
lake)? and another about whiting-pout, to show how Mr. Wood used to 
catch and eat them ; and a third about cray-fish, which he claims to have 
been the first to discover in the river Dove. About Hawes-waterand the 
picture there is next to nothing. When he does begin on his real sub- 
ject, he starts off to tell us how he once saw a net so laden with jelly- 
fish that it could not be drawn in; and in the remaining lines he con- 
trives to make a mistake. Sir Baliol Brett, who is one of the figures in 
the picture, was not Solicitor-General when the picture was painted, in 
1867. Debrett says he occupied that office from February to October, 
1868. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


B82. L.8 BA V1.A. 
No. 124, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE WORLD WELL Lost. By E, Lynn Linton. Chaps. 
4-6. Illustrated by J. Lawson. 
OTHER WORLDS AND OTHER UNIVERSES. By Richard 


tor. 
Dovustes. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by J. Nash. 
A FAMILY Party iN St. PeTzr’s. By T. Adolphus 


Trollope. 
Some EARLY SPANISH NOVELS. By James Mew. 
ALICE. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind. 
AN OFFICE SECRET. By James Payn. 
JULIET. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. 28-30. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 
My Pecuuiarity. By Henry S. Leigh. 
*,* Also Vol. XXXI. of BELGRAVIA (which in 
cludes the Annual) in a new binding, cloth, full gilt, 
gilt edges, price 7s 6d; cases for binding, 2s each. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,754, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Chaps. 
46. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THB CHEVALIER D'EON AND PETER THE GREAT'S WILL. 
By O. OC. Dalhousie Ross. 
A SCHNAPPER Excursion. By Red-Spinner. 
Masks. By E. Lynn Linton. 
RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 
THREE Roskes. By Edwin Arnold. 
Some SAVAGE MYTHS AND BELIEFS. By J. A. Farrer. 
CALCUTTA IN THE OLDEN TIME. By James Hutton. 
FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW. By B. M. Ranking. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 
*,* Vol. 239, for July to December, 1876, is now 
ready, bevelled boards, 8s 6d; cases for binding, 2s. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous IIlustrations, 24s, 

The HUNTING -GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DopGE, With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; 
or, the Science of Good Living. A Translation of 
the “ Physiologie du Gofit” of BriLLAT-SAVARIN, 
with Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 


Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt, price £5 5s. 

DRAWINGS by ITALIAN MASTERS: 
Reproduced by the Autotype Process from the 
Originals in the British Museum. With Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. Comyns CARR. 

“This splendid volume......Mr. Carr's choice of 
examples has been dictated by wide knowledge and 
fine tact."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 9 yols. 8vo, cloth extra, £4 10s. 

The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyog. Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dy¢e's Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared.,,....Mr. Dyce's edition is a great work, worthy 
of his reputation, and for the present it contains the 
standard text.”—T7imes. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 7s 6d. 2 a 
FINGER -RING LORE: Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, 
F.S.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations. 


NEW NOVEL by T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA 


of ST. PETER. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


New Novels to be ready immediately. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy in an English Country House. 2 vols. 
JOHN were tg TROUBLES. By O. W. BARDSLEY, 
, vols. 
DICK TEMPLE. By James GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 
JULIET’'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
CAMERON. 3 vols. 


Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured 
Illustrations and Plans, 24s. 

A HISTORY of the RIFLE BRIGADE 

ay Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. 
'y Sir WitL14M H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, 

Rifle Brigade. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

A HAND K of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 

Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawezis. With Eight 

) ma Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
uthor, 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with [llustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst GUHL and W. KONER. nslated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
HvrEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. Uniform Edition. 
Folle-Farine—Idalia—C handos—Under Two riage 
—Tricotrin—Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage—Held in 
Bondage — Pascarel— Puck — Dog of Flanders— 
Strathmore—Two Little Wooden Shoes—Signa—In 
a Winter City. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN CENTRES fer GIRLS. 

The next examination for SENIOR and JUNIOR 
CANDIDATES will begin DECEMBER 17, 1877. 
Regulations and other information can be obtained by 
writing to the Hon. Local Secretaries. London—Mrs. 
Wm. Burbury, 15 St. George's Terrace, Queen's Gate, 

.W. Bayswater—Miss Vincent, 5 Upper Porchester 
Street, Cambridge Square, W. Blackheath—Miss J. 
E. Lewin, Kirkside, Blackheath, S.E. Ealing—Miss 
Edwards, St. Vincent's Lodge, Hanwell, W. Hackney 
—Mrs.J. Allanson Picton, 20 Oppidans Road, N.W. 
Islington--Mrs. J Budden, 15 Canonbury Park 
North, N. St. John’s Wood and Hampstead—Miss 
Swan, 2 Belsize Terrace, N.W. Sydenham—Mrs. C. 
Ainslie Barry, School of Art, Orystal Palace, S.E. 

ECOND CURATE WANTED.— 
kK.) Earnest in work. Liberalin views. For large 
parish in a South-Coast town. Good stipend. Title 
might be given for Trinity —‘X.,” 17 Great College 
Street, Westminster. 


rt\O GENTLEMEN DESIRING to 




















ENTER BUSINESS.—LESSON in PRACTI- 
CAL BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry given bya 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, at his Office in the City. | 
For terms, &c., address AUDITOR, care of Messrs. 
Bruce and Ford, 1 Trump Street, E.O. 


J, AAABARS LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for | 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure | 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr, HassaLL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples | 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and cf very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feal full confidence in the | 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” | 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. | 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on ye on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | 
ings, Strand, W.O. ! 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bri Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. The OLDEST 
Office in the world. The WHOLE of the PROFITS 
are divided amongst the Policy-holders, 


a 
PHENX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.— 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ingur. 
ances effected in all = — Lye esi? 
IAM LOVELL 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DBAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. _, negotiated and collected. 
Meney received on deposit. or terms, appl 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. veins 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 








MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand,,.........:.00++ sesessseeneeseveees £3,006,085 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACOIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a 7: of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCEOCOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental A Com; 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNOE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 
Ounce Packets. 
. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.: and Bristol. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 











| and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUOES, and 


CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 


| article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 


nadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Caven 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 
30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 
Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 
equalled at the price. Recommended with confidence 
Railway paid. 
Henry Bretr and Co., 26 and 27 High Holborn 
Established 1829. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices’ Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. ash “‘ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


chedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 


E. 


A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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The PUBLIO SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. 
Revised Editions now on sale:— 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 
sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools named in H.M.’s Commis- 


sion. 12mo, price 2s 6d. 


ing by B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Professor of Greek in the Univ. of 
The following by Cambri >> ly 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; Easy Companion-Books to 
the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. PartI. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, 2s 6d. Part Il. Syntax, 3s 6d. KEY to Parts I. and IL, 5s. 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual of the Rules of Construction 
in the Latin Compound Sentence; a Supplement to the Public School Latin 


Primer. 1s. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s 64. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Just published, 1 vol., price 2s 6d. 
MASS ING the BOTAL NAVY and MERCANTILE 





CURRICULUM STILI SSE ioe | Exercises in Latin Prose Com- ARINE; also 
sition; E: lifyi rinci t tin d Se and alsc . : 
‘in Syatax Generally for Viva-voce as well as Waitten Use. 4s 64--KEY, | BELLIGERENT and NEUTRAL RIGHTS in the EVENT of WAR. 


7s 6d. 


PALZESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book, adapted to the 


Public School Latin Primer. 5s. ° 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specialiy 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, all that is necessary to lead Boys 


up to the Public School Latin Primer. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 3s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


London: LON@MANS and Co. 


By W.S. Liypsay, 
Author of “ History of Merchant Shipping.” 
London: PEWrRgSss and Co., 15 Great Queen Street, W.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


rice 2s. 6d. e 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





Fourth Edition. Crown 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0SSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 








AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/o0od, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This purify- 

ing and regulating medicine should occasion- 

ally be had recourse to during foggy, cold, and wet 
weather. It is the best preventive of hoarseness, 
sore-throat, diphtheria, pleurisy, asthma, and a sure 
remedy for congestion, bronchitis, and inflammation. 
Attention to the directions folded round each box will 
enable invalids to take the Pills in the most advan- 
tageous manner; they wil) be taught the proper doses, 
and the circumstances under which they must be in- 
creased or diminished. Holloway'’s Pills act as 
alteratives, aperients, and tonics. When taken as » 
last resource, tbe result has always been gratifying; 
even when they fail to cure, they always assuage 
the severity of the symptoms and diminish the danger. 








Now ready, Sixth Edition. 
THE 
KEY TO THE LONDON MONEY MARKET. 
Br ARTHUR CRUMP. 


In addition to the work being brought down to the close of 1876 on the plan originally projected, import- 
ant additions and improvements have been made. New Tables have been introduced, showing in separate 
columns the Bills Discounted by the Bank of England, the Advances, the Exchequer Balances, and the London 
Bankers’ Balances, since the year 1857. 


The dates of the changes in the Bank of England rate of Discount from its foundation to the close of 1876 
are shown on one page. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, E.C. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to difforertt 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Massrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the comppemtiton 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the ee 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is ohetied by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Oroap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhma, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—*“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MiLLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLToN and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











Fo the TOILET, the NURSERY, | INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
and for SHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate coustitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. P 

TD) StxGUIsHED PERSONS in 

RUSSIAN SOCIETY. Translated from the 
German. 

CoNTENTS :—The Grand Duchess Helena—Count 
Peter Schuvaloff—Countess Antoinette Bludoff—The 
Counts Adlerberg—The Brothers Miliutin—Prince 
Gortschakoff —Count Protassoff —P. A. Waluieff— 
General Ignatieff — Our Ministers of Education — 
Authors and Journalists, &., &c. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.. 15 Waterloo Place. 


Complete Edition, with Map, Plan, and View of the 
Beit-Allah or Mosque at Mecca, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
HE KORAN, commonly called The 
ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, translated from 
the original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes ; to which 
is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse. By GEORGE SALE. 
.* Many useful notes, and several hundred various 
readings, are added, from the French version by 
Savary. 
London: Witt1AM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. a 
ULPIT and PEW: Sketches of 
Popular Preachers of the Period. By an 
ANGLICAN LAYMAN. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 3 ae rise 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 58 6d. 

HE RHYMING DICTIONARY, by 
JoHN WALKER. In which the whole Language 
is arranged according to its terminations. With 
critical and practicable observations on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by JOHN 
Lonemutr, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with a chapter 
explainingthe use of the Dictionary in deciphering 
**ERRORS IN TELEGRAMS.” 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 4% 
1877.—New Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo, cloth. 

ARON MUNCHAUSEN: his 
Wonderful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and 
Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Illustrated with 22 full-page curious Engravings... oe 
36 5/ 


” ” 


” 22 


” 36 ” ” ” /' 

London; WiLutAM TrGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

1877 Edition now ready, 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
MYHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EpwARD WALFORD, M.A. Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &., 
of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families 
in the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs &c. 
London: HARDWICKE and BoGug, 192 Piccadilly, W. 

THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY of 1839. 

| NITARIANISM DEFENDED.— 

* Thirteen Lectures by the Revs. J. H. Thom, 
James Martineau, and H. Giles, in reply to a course of 
Lectures entitled ‘‘ Unitarianism Confuted,” by Thir- 
teen Clergymen of the Church of England. Now 
reissued in their original form, by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Price 5s. 

“In this age of lecturing, few of our men could fail 
to be wiser, and few of our libraries fail to be richer, 
by the possession of this cheap but still very valuable 
volume.”"— Theological Review, January, 1877. 

Orders to be directed, Mr. Henry Y, BRACE, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Ready, this day. 
Ww Fs BS DP DD: 
By FRANCES GERALDINE SOUTHERN. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 
REMINGTON and Oo., 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 


A MODERN MINISTER, 
To be — in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
rice One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Lilustrations. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
D R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RoBertT Warts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
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a Novel. 
2 vols. 








Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. om 
N the MAINTENANCE of HEALTH. 
By Dr. H. Lownpes, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Liverpool] Northern Hospital. 
__3.end A. CnvRoaILL, New Burlington Street. _ 
By DON PEDRO VERDAD. 
Atall Bookstalls, a 8vo, price 2d. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don Pepro VerpAD, Author of “From Vineyard 
to Decanter.” 
S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, price 4d. 








rPHE CONDUCT of her MAJESTY’S | 


MINISTERS on the EASTERN QUESTION, by 

SgEpLEY Tay1or, M.A. 

LIBERAL C&NTRAL ASSOCIATION, 43 Parliament 
Street, and all Booksellers, 

Also by the same Author, price 2d. 
EARL BEACONSFIELD and the REFORM 
BILL of 1867. 

NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY (Limited), 106 Shoe Lane, 

E.C., and all Booksellers. 


HE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
Coloured Plates and Descriptions of New and 

Rare Plants suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Green- 

house. By Dr. Hooker, C.B., Pres. B.S. Monthly, 

with six beautifully Coloured Plates, 3s 6d; Annual 
subscription, 42s. 

L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

HE FLORAL MAGAZINE. New 

Series, enlarged to royal 4to. Coloured Plates 

and Descriptions of the Choicest New Flowers for 

the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Monthly, with 

four beautifully Coloured Plates, 3s 6d; Annual sub- 
scription, 42s. 

L. Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, price 34, by post 33d, No. 2 of 

HE BOOK CIRCULAR: a Monthly 
Record of New Books and New Editions. 

Classified according to Subjects, for the Convenience 

of Readers. 

L. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, -~. No. DOCXXXVI. Price 

2s 6d. 














CONTENTS. 
A WoMAN-HATER. Part 9. 
PHILANTHROPY IN WAR. 
New Books: BIOGRAPHIES. 
THe SITUATION IN AMERICA. 
THE SINGER'S Prizg. J.B. S. 
PAULINE. Part 1. In the Hebrides. 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
W. BLaAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 285, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. WOLSEY ANQ THE Divorce Or Henry VIII. 
2, OLD Norss Mirror OF MEN AND MANNERS. 
3. Dr. CARPENTER'’S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. ENGLISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
5. GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE 
6. 
?. 
8. 
9. 








ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

A FRENCH ORITIO ON MILTON. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 

A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CONFERENCE. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Just published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. LV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

. Civit INTOLERANCE OF ReLiaious Error.—Pro- 
FESSOR MIVART ON LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

S. JOsOPHAT, MARTYR OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 

8. CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT IN FRANCE. 

CHARACTER OF JULIUS CsSAR. 

CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE SONNET. 

THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYCHOLOGY. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

London: Burns, OATEs, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 206. 
TMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GzORGE bu 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 

EREMA; OR,MY FATHER'SSIN. (With anIIlustration.) 
Chap. 17.—Hard and Soft. 18.—Out of the Golden 
Gate. 19.—Inside the Channel. 20.—Bruatsea. 21. 
—Listless. 

| Hours IN A LIBRARY. No. 19.—Fielding’s Novels. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 

GREAT STORMS. 

A FASHIONABLE BATH IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

THE RaIn-CLoup. 

ON FALLING IN Love. 

BULGARIAN POPULAR Sonas, 

CaRITA. (With an Illustration ) Chap. 25.—An Idealist. 
26.—In the “ House.” 27.—The Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing. 

London. Sarru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
l No. 208, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPS-OF-WAR. By G.Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P 
2. YOUNG MusGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 4-6. 
38. THe OxrorD UNIversity Bint. By Professor 
| Goldwin Smith. 
| 4. LonD SPENCER. By T. E. Kebbol. 
5. THE LIBERAL ASSOCIATION—THE “600"—OF BiR- 
MINGHAM. By Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 
6. Swirt'’s Love-STORY IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Professor A. W. Ward. 
7. Our Doe Dr. 
| 8. HazMONY: A PoEM By Miss Ellice Hopkins. 
9. LESLIE STEPHEN'S HisToRY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. 
1 By Jas. Cotter Morison. 
| Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
{ Stations. 





EW VIENNA COURT THEATRE. 

| —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or 
by post, 44d) for View—Also of Reading Municipal 

| Buildings—Value and Cost of Water—Life of Sir W. 

| Fairbairn—Designs for Goldsmiths—Giotto's Gospel 

| of Labour—Modern Building in London City—Art— 

| Sanitary Matters, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and of all 
Newsmen. 


Now ready, 594 pages, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d nett, 
mi 4s post free. 
HE CLERGY DIRECTORY and 
| A PARISH GUIDE, Seventh Issue, for 1877. 
| Gives the Fullest and Latest Information respecting 
the Clergy and their Livings. 
Loudon: THomas Boswoxrtd, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS for 


GENTLEMEN.—Mrs. WHEELER, 24 Harring- 
| ton Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 





Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, with Map. 
HE POLICY of ENGLAND in 
RELATION to INDIA and the EAST; or, 
A'exandria, Ispahan, Herat. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, 
CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1. ALEXANDRIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
2. THE EASTERN QUESTION IN EvRope, 
3. Eaypt, Suez, Persta. 
4. THE RUSSIAN TRILATERAL. 
5. JOHN BULL, HIS SHOP. 
6. PUBLIC OPINION. 
7. CONCLUSIONS. 
London: SAMPSON LOW and Co. 


fMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVES. The 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Malle. Bossi, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and PF. 
Evans; Harlequina & la Watteau, Miss Amy Rosa- 
lind. Preceded by a Popular Farce. Prices from 
6d to £4 48. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7, 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Entire 
change of Entertainment. HYLDEMOER, a 

Fairy Story, with a Ghost effect, by HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, translated and adapted by Mr, 
EDWARD ROSE. CHRISTMAS and its CUSTOMS; 
and a New Optical Entertainment, consisting of 
FAMOUS STATUARY under the LIME-LIGHT, and 
the SHADOW-PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
CHEMICAL MAGIO, by Professor GARDNER. The 
SEANCE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TALKING 
LION, &c., by Mr. JAMES MATTHEWS. TheGIANT 
CHRISTMAS-TREE. Diving-bel), Leotard, the Aerial 
Mercury, and the finest collection of Model Engines in 
London. Admission to the whole, Is; Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12till 5 and 7 till 10. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
6 boo SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.— 


5 Pall Mail East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
C RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
































(\RAMER’S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gr. 
_ Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 





RAMER’S THREE-Y EARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruaments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber,&c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


TMHE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
. SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, ian TWO HOURS. 
Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 350 p.m. (See Bills.) 


YDROPATHIC, Turkish, Swimming, 
and every description of Medical Baths, the 
most complete in Europe. 
Marble Skating Rink, Billiards, American Bowls. 











. GRANVILLE is superbly fitted, 
P and affords every Home comfort and convenience 
as a Winter Resort. Boarding terms, 12s 6d a day. 
Address, The MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, 
near Ramsgate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 








Fiddle or Beador King’s 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
sd £8.4 £8. a. 


Table Forks or Spoons, 









per doz....... - 110 0...2 1 0.2 5 0 
Dessert do. 123¢6..1 9 6.2 0 8 
Tea Spoons, do....... 014 0...1 0 0..1 20 

gly plated and are in every 





These are as str 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
| Table Spoons and Forks ..... soecceescesosces 23s per dozen 
Dessert, 17s ; Tea Spoons -ls — 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal, from £3 15s to 
| £7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; Ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, l4s to 
£5 108; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
| patent process. 
| (N7ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 

| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un- 

rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 

30 Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford Street, 

, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Sireet; 4, 5,and6 

Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories, 
| 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. 
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TRUBNER AND CO/’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING. 
ASYSTEMof POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN LANCELOT SHADWELL. In 1 vol. 8vo, 


pp. 600. [Nearly ready. 

The PHYSICAL BASIS MIND. 

(Being the Second Series of “ Problems of Life 
and Mind.”) By Gzorcs Henry Lewes. 

[Jn preparation, 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. A 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of 
the Construction of Machines, with an Introduc- 
tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of Engineers, Architects, &. By JULIUS WEIS- 
BACH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at the 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Tran- 
lated from the Fourth Augmented and Improved 
German Edition by Eckuey B. Coxt, A.M., Mining 
Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 Woodcuts. 

[Just ready. 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


By Jonny Kurs. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


RECENT. 

The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
Its OWN HISTORIANS: the Mubammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Extrot, K.C.B. Revised and 





Continued by Professor JOHN Dowson, M.R.AS., 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. viii.-574, 
cloth, 21s. [Vow ready. 


COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN, SAN- 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN LANGUAGES. By 
AUGUSTUS SCHLEICHER. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll.Camb. Part Il. Morphology. 8vo, pp. viii.- 
204, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By the EARL of CAITHNESS, 
F.R.S. Delivered at various Times and Places. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 116, cloth, 3s 6d. [Just published. 


The DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, in- 
cluding Extended Considerations for the Renewal 
of Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHARD 
Van Campen. Second Edition, 8vo, with a valu- 
able North Polar Map and a full Appendix Table 
of Arctic Voyages, cloth, 12s. (Just published. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, 
with 4 Maps, neatly bound in maroon roan with 
tuck, price 10s 6d. (Just published. 


ARABIC PRIMER. Consisting of 180 
Short S containi Primary Words, 
prepared according to the Vocal System of Study- 
ing Languages. By Sir ArTHUR Cotton, K.C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth, 2s. (Just published. 





SEELEY & CO’S LIST. 
A NEW AND VERY CHEAP LATIN DICTIONARY 
FOR BEGINN' RS 


A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY. By 
E. 8S. MorGAn, B.A., Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylors School. 16mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 

*,* It is hoped that this little work may serve a 
useful purpose. Even an ordinary school dictionary 
is thrown away upon a beginner, who is only per- 
plexed by its fullness, and wears it out before he is 
able to use it intelligently. 


With Twenty-six Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 
Ada) 


HISTORY of FRANCE. pted from 
the French, for the Use of English Children. By 
Emma MARSHALL, Author of “Life's Aftermath,” &c. 

*,* This History, so far as the narrative is concerned, 
is partially founded on that of M. Lamé Fleury, which, 
in its original language, has been found for the last 
thirty years to have the power of interesting young 
readers. The latter part of the book, from the Refor- 
mation to the present time, has been rewritten, a con- 
cluding chapter added, and the whole carefully revised 
by an able and experienced scholar. 


SEELEY’S CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Conducted by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., Head- 
Master of King Edward's School, Retford. Each 
Volume contains sufficient matter for the work of 
a Term, with eeee yO oe Editor. 





First Latin Grammar. Is. 
Latin Exercise Book. Part I. 84. 
Latin Exercise Book. Part II. 8d. 
Latin Delectus. 8d. 
Easy Latin Reading Book. 8d. 
Ovid.—Elegiac Verse. 8d. 
Ovid.—Metamorphoses. 8d. 
Horace.—Select Odes. 8d. 
Virgil—Zneid, Book VI. 8d. 
Cewsar.—British Expeditions. 8d. 
Cicero.—Select Passages. 10d. 
Livy.—Select Passages. 8d. 
Phedrus.—Select Fables. 8d. 
Cornelius Nepos.—Select Lives. 3d. 
ENGLISH. 
Milton.—Minor Poems. 8d. 
Milton.—Samson. 1s. 
Cowper.—Task. Two Books. 8d. 
Goldsmith.—Poems. 8d. 
English Verse for Repetition. 1s. 
Selections for Practice in Spelling. 1s. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra, to Quadratic Equations, Is. 


Euclid. 1s. 

FRENCH. 
French Verse. 1s 6d. 
Elements of French Grammar. 


GREEK. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book IV. Is. 
The Saturday Review says:—“To produce Latin 
and English selections from the Classics of both 
tongues, so well and exquisitely printed, so strongly 
bound, so sensibly annotated, involves a very consider- 
able expense, and we (Should be sorry to attempta 





The SONG of the REED; and other 
Pieces. By E. H. PAtmer, M.A., Cambridge. 
—— 8vo, pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 


GRIMM’S LAW. A Study; or, Hints 
towards an Explanation of the so-called “ Laut- 
vyerschiebung;” to which are added some Remarks 
on the Primitive Indo-European K, and several 


Appendices. By T. Le MarcuAaNntT Dovuss. 8vo, 
pp. xvi.-232, cloth, 10s 6d. 
LITERARY and SOCIAL 


JUDGMENTS. By W.R.Gree. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, lis. 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earlof Leices- 
ter, the Creator of the House of Commons. By 
RHEINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNA M. Goop- 
win. With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Crown 8yo, pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. 

a Practical 


WATER - ANALYSIS : 
Treatise on the Examinationof Potable Water. By 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Fourth Euition, re- 
written, crown 8yo, pp. x.-182, cloth, 5s. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By E.H. PaLmgr, M.A., 
Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Square royal 
32mo, pp. 726, cloth, 10s 6d. 


OSTRICHES & OSTRICH-FARMING. 
By JuLius DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the 
South-African Republic for France, and James 
Epwarp HanrtTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union,&c. 8vo, with 8 full- 
page Illustrations and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s 6d. 


IUNIL IUVENALIS SATIRAE, 
with a literal English Prose Translation and Notes. 
By J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii-514, cloth, 14s. 


HINTS for the EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 
viii.-120, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. James LeaGe, Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature in the 
ba of Oxford. Orown 8vo, pp. vi-432, 
cloth, 12s. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Ear of Sournesk. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


SAPPHO: a in Five Acts. 
By STe._ua, Author of “ The King’s Stratagem,” 
&c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Steel En- 
graving, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A 


D 





lation of the of — that must be sold 
before the scheme can pay......We cannot too warmly 
hail this series. If all the schoolmasters in England 
would adopt it they would have fewer occasions to 
complain of boys not having read their notes, and 
fewer grumblings on the part of patersfamilias at the 
heavy items of the book-bill.” 


ON a PINCUSHION; and other Fairy 
Tales. By Mary D&B MorGan. Illustrated by 
William de Morgan. Crown 8vo, 5a, cloth. 

“Genuine fairy-stories of the old type. Miss de 

Morgan has written a little book which will be, we 

believe, almost as popular in time to come as the im- 

mortals of fairy-lore.”—Spectator. 

“A delightful volume of seven fairy stories, full of 

strange thoughts and wonderful conceits. The illus- 

trations, with their quaint decorative beauty, are 
admirable.”— Examiner. 

“A very prettyand tempting volume."—Saturday Rev. 


ONLY a DOG: a Story. By the 
Author of “ Hetty’s Resolve,’ “Aunt Annie's 
Stories,” &c. With Illustrations. Price 3s 6d, cloth. 

“One of the most delightful acquaintances we have 

made among the new books is the dog Peter in this 

pathetic little story The book deserves to be one of 
the most popular gift-books of the season.”— Academy. 

“ Will please young people from the simplicity of 
the subject and the style."—Standard. 


The CLAN of the CATS: Stories of 
the Feline Animals. With many Illustrations. In 
8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

“ All young people who take an interest in natural 

history will read this book, and re-read it, and read jt 

again.” —Standard. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: an 
Account of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators 
from Prince Heury to Pizarro. From theGerman 
of THEODORE VOGEL. With 12 IIlusts., 5s cloth. 

“ Highly interesting biographical sketches of Portu- 

guese and Spanish navigators; beautifully illustrated, 

and no less beautifully bound.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A book which is almost a model in its way......The 

interest is as absorbing as in the most overwrought 

tale."—Standard. 

An Eighth Thousand of 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By 
Mania Louisa CHARLESWORTH, Author of “ Minis- 
tering Children.” 5s, cloth. 

“In some respects superior to * Ministering Children.’ 
The pathos is more refined. The effect sought is 
worked out by more delicate tonches. A book of 
— worth, and full of sweet and tender piety.”"— 


pectator. 

“Oliver Crisp is sketched with real power, and we 
follow the fortunes of Naomi and [sabelle with genuine 
interest. The book is touched with true and tender 
sentiment.” —Nonconformist. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


. 





EDMONSTON & COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly will be published, a New Edition, the Sixth, 
with Additional Correc 


, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


, 

SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by J. Hurcuison Sririine, LL.D., 
Author of the “ Secret of Hegel.” 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, MACAULAY, 
and other CRITICAL ESSAYS. By James 
HUTCHISON StixuinG, LL.D. 


“ Dr. Stirling's opinions are entitled to be heard, and 
carry great weight with them. He is a lucid and 
agreeable writer,a profcund metaphysician, and by 
his able translatious from the German has proved his 
grasp of mind and wide philosophi 
cal specalation. '"—#.raminer. 


intance with 





Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


On SELF -CULTURE: Intellectual, 
Physical, and Moral. A Vade-Mecum for Young 
Men and Students. By Joun Stuart BLACcktre, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


“ Every parent should put it into the hands of his 
son..." —Scotsman. 
“ Students in all countries would do well to take as 
their rade-mecum a little book on self-culture by the 
eminent Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh." —Medical Press and Circular. 

“ An invaluable manual to be put into the hands of 
students and young men."—Zra. 
“ Written in that lucid and nervous prose of which 
he is a master."”—Spectator. 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. By J. 
©. SHarep, Principal of the United College of St. 
Salvator, and St. nard, St. Andrews. 


“ A wise book, and unlike a great many other wise 
books, has that carefully-shaded thought and expres- 
sion which fits Professor Shairp to speak for Culture 
no less than for Religion.”—Spectator. 


In 4 vols., extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


POPULAR TALES of the WEST 
HIGHLANDS. Orally Collected, with a Trans- 
lation, by J. F. CAMPBELL, Islay. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected 
by Lady Hararett St. Cuatz. New Edition, with 
many new Receipts. 


“Well worth buying, especially by that class of per- 
sons, who though their incomes are small, enjoy out 
of the way and recherché delicacies.” — Times. 


In 2 vols., cloth extra, price 21s. 


The STORY of BURNT NJAL; or 
Life in Iceland at the End of the Teuth Century. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By Sir 
George Wesse Dasent, D.C.L. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ASURVEY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JAMES MACDONELL, M.A. 


“The author has succeeded in producing a book 
which is almost as easy reading as a three-volume 
novel." —Athenxum. 


In extra feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES 

of SCOTTISH LIFE and OHARAOCTER. Twenty- 

Third Edition, containing the Author's latest 

— and Cor ions,and Memoir by Cosmo 
nnes. 


SKETCHES of HIGHLAND CHAR- 
ACTER. (“ But the queys was goot.") With Seven 
Full-page Lilustrations by W. Ralston. Engraved 
by William Balliogall and J. D. Cooper. 1 vol. 
4to, price 6s. 


“The engravings are excellent.”—Standard. 

“Mr. W. Ralston has here the proper subject, and is 
simply delicious both in drawing and ch«racter, and 
we certainly say with him and the author ‘the queys 
was goot.”—Nonconformist. 

“ Nothing can be happier or truer to nature than the 
artist's representations. The whole story is indeed 
excellent, and thus illustrated forms a bit of real life 
and nationality preserved for all time.”—Jnverness 
Courier. 





SKETCHES of HIGHLAND C. 
ACTER. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Small 4to, 
sewed, price ls. 


In Four Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 
TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Translated from the French. By 
Henaei VAN LAUN. 





EDMONSTON and COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
83 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





54 Fleet Street, London. 
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On Wednesday next. 
5 CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
INVASION OF THE CORIMEA. 


VOL. II. RUSSIA MET AND INVADED. 
With New Preface. 


PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS—THE YEAR 1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 
Continued from Vol. I. 


THE 


The Cabinet Edition will comprise in Six Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, at Six Shillings each, the 
contents of the Five Octavo Volumes of the present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the 
Author. With Mapsand other Illustrations. 


Vou. I. conrarns THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





Second Thousand now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, with Portrait and Map. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND EPISCOPATE 
OF EDWARD FEILD, D.D., 


Bishop of Newfoundland, 1844-1876. 


By the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A., 


Assistant-Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
Author of ** Under His Banner,” &c. 


With Prefatory Note to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“A record of a devoted life."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This most interesting biography.” —Spectator. 

“We wish it were in every country-town public library.”"—Literary Churchman. 

**A truly heroic life."—TZhe National Church. 

“ We thank Mr. Tucker very cordially for his book."—Z,reter Gazette. 

“ Ought to be, and doubtless is, already well known to our readers."—Church Quarterly Review. 


W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Monthly, 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS for FEBRUARY. 


1. MR. LOWE AND THE VIVISECTION ACT. By | 7. PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 
Frances Power Cobbe. IN FRANCE. By A. Orr. 
2. ‘oe ry ——_ DERONDA.” | g. TRANSCENDENTALISM IN ENGLAND, NEW 
y Edward Dowden, LL.D. N ) } ) » - 
8. HENRIETTA MARIA: the Roman Catholics and a a a ee 
uritans. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
4. EVOLUTION AND THE VEGETABLE KING- | ® ee ag ey 
DOM. By William Carruthers, F.R.S., Keeper of Fr DOL. Q N. Sy Bdware A. 
Botany, British Museum. reeman, 1.0.1. 


5. Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN ON ENGLISH THOUGHT. | ESSAYS AND NOTICES.—Editing, The Higher Con- 
troversy and Periodical Literature, Mob Enthusi- 


asm, Church Building, The Morality of Mistake, 
Recent Novels, &c. 





By John Hunt, M.A. 
6. HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS: the Duty of the 
State. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D. 
STRAHAN and COMPANY (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 





“HYGEI A” 
“THE CITY OF HEALTH” 


Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., at the Social Science Congress, Brighton, 1875, said :— 
“In the sitting and bed rooms a true oak margin of floor extends two feet round each 
room. Over this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and clear by the old-fashioned 
beeswax and turpentine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the process.” 


The above most important sanitary improvement can be obtained by using 


HOWARD’S PATENT CARPET PARQUET, 


which can be laid over any wood floor, and gives a margin of the same thickness as carpet. 
It was exhibited at the Social Science Congress at Brighton, 1875, and highly approved of. 
It has been laid extensively in the leading mansions in the United Kingdom. Price from 
6s. per yard, 2 ft. wide. 


HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet-Makers by Steam-power, Upholsterers and Decorators 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E : Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FEenDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELEOTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, 

— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Paprer-MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BrepsT&ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELectTro TEA AND COFFEE SkTs, from £3 7s to £24. CorniIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. -| GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELEcTRO CrvUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. — Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAmps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, ani Iron. 
BrRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
OOAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
OLocKks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 








OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-wATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


St AID fees 2 
This day is published. 


THE 
| ELEMENTS OF FIELD-ARTILLERY, 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF IN 
AND CAVALRY OFFICERS. |S TBY 
By.HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Captain, Royal Artillery; Author of “Fro 
Saarbruck,” &c. me Soden to 


In erown 8vo, with Engravings, price 7s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


Of whom may be had,— 

INCIDENTS in the CHINA WAR of 1860. Compiled 
from the Private Journals of the late General Sir 
Hope Grant, G.C.B. Edited by Henry KNOLLys, 
Oaptain, RoyalArtillery. Or. 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 

INCIDENTS in the SEPOY WAR of 1857-8. Com. 
— from the Private Journals of General Sir 
: ag new “ yor with some Explana- 
ory pters. Edited by the Samu. ©: 
with Map and Plans, 12s. on 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 

THE QUEEN. 


This day is published. 


SOME FACTS OF RELIGION AND 
OF LIFE. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND, 1866-76, 
By JOHN TULLOOG, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of 


St. Andrews, one of her Majesty's Chaplains for 
Scotland. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediabargh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being First 
Series of Croall Lectures. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s. 

NEW PUBLIOC-SCHOOL STORY. 


8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured and Full-page Ilustra- 
tions, price 5s. 


THREE YEARS AT WOLVERTON. 
By a WOLVERTONIAN. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Every lad who gets hold of it will be certain to 
read it with pleasure.” —Athenwum., 

“A genul and ful picture, without any 
nonsense or exaggeration about it.”—Spectator. 
“The best purely boy's book we have seen since 
*Tom Brown.’”"—Saturday Review. 
“The boys of this generation will find what the 
boys of the last generation found in‘ Tom Brown's 
School-days,”—a capital story, full of life and interest.” 
—Nonconformist. 
“It is full enough of spirit and incident.”"—Standard. 
“The feelings and pursuits of school-boys are de- 
scribed with a sympathy in no way forced or ex- 
aggerated."—Daily News. 
“Undoubtedly one of the best school stories that 
have appeared since the days of ‘Tom Brown."— 
Morning Advertiser. 
Complete List of Publications post free on application. 
London: MARCUS WARD and OO., 67 Ohandos 
Street, Strand; and Belfast. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 3 vols. 


Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A well-written story."—Athenzum, 


One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. 3 vols. 
“A novel which will amuse, instruct, and interest 
the reader.”—Court Journal. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“ A very entertaining novel.”"—Morning Post. 


Glencairn, ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


“ A remarkable and fascinating book.”—Post. 
HURST & BLAOKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


DVERTISERS who wish to reach 

more than half-a-million of intelligent readers 

in Scotland should advertise in the PEOPLE'S 

JOURNAL, of which more than 130,000 copies aro 

rinted weekly. The JOURNAL is the only paper in the 

om which has for many years announced its 

actual impression week by week. 

Published by JoHN LENG and Co., Dundee. 

















DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Js. post 8yo, cloth, with Maps, each 3s 6d, sold 
—_— = separately. 


USTRIAL CLASSES and 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHILLIPS 
BevAN, F.G.S. Uniform with “British Manufac- 
turing Industries.” 


CONTENTS. 


Vol. I. MINING INDUSTRIES, METAL 
MANUFACTURES, Finished Metal Trades, 
Chemical Works, Ceramics and Glass, Decorative 
Metal Work, Paper and Books, Index. 


Vol. U. TEXTILES and CLOTHING, Cotton, 
Flax, Linen and Jute, Woollen and Worsted, Silk, 
Lace and Hosiery, Minor Textiles, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Printing, Clothing and Dress, Leather, 
Ropes and Indiarubber, Food Industries, Work- 
ing-class Federation, Working-class Legislation, 
Index. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES: a Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 


F.G.S. The Volume containing the following 
subjects :— 

HOSIERY and LACE. The late W. Ferxin 
(Nottingham). 


CARPETS. Cuxristorner Dresser, Ph.D. 


DYEING and BLEACHING. T. Sms (May- 
field Print Works). 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES: a Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.S. The Volume containing the following 
subjects :-— 


POTTERY. L. Arnoux (Art Director of 
Minton's Manufactory). 


GLASS and SILICATES. Professor Barrr, 
M.A., F.0.8. (Kensington Catholic University). 


FURNITURE and WOODWORK. J. H. Potten, 
M.A. (S. Kensington Museum). 





Ready, arge post 8vo, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF 
INDIA: 


A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories. 


By FREDERIC DREW, FRGS., F.GS., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant- 

Master at Eton Oollege, late of the Maharajah of 

Kashmir's service; Author of “The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories: a Geographical Account.” 


“In the present volume, I have selected from my 
work, ‘The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories,’ those 
parts which are most likely to interest the ge 
reader. To the other book I would refer any who 
may wish for more d d infor , on such 
subjects as the physical condition of the country, the 
distribution of languages and faiths within it, its 
political organisation, or the routes that traverse it.” 
—Extract from Preface. 








New Edition, scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches 
by 42; price, in Sheet, 25s; Mounted, in Case, 30s; 
on Rollers, Varnished, 32s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
By Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and @S., 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Professor of Geology at the 
Royal School of Mines. 


This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c.; and 
when Mounted in Oase, folds into a convenient pocket 
, Making an excellent Travelling Map. 


Fourth Edition, thoroughly & , with Cor {i 


and Additions, large portions being entirely Re-drawn 
from the latest Geological Survey. 








Now ready, scale, 4 inches to # mile, price, in Sheet, 
4s; Mounted, in Case, 7s 6d. 


PROPOSED LONDON 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Stanford's Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, 
and Miscellaneous Improvements, for Session 1877. 


Showing in Blue the Schemés which have been 
Sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been 
Carried out; andin Red, the Schemes for which the 
— of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing 

ion. 


i) 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing 
Cross, S.W. ; 


NEW BOOKS THIS DAY. 





THE 


EPIC OF HADES. 
BOOKS L. and II. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


*,* The Work, complete in one volume, will shortly be issued. 


By Author of “SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 





TENNYSON. VOL. IL, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, OF 
THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Six Octavo Volumes, printed in large type, with Ornaments designed by the Chiswick Press. In cloth 


10s 6d per vol.; 12s 6d, in Roxburghe 
*,* The Handsomest Edition ever produced. 





By MAJOR FRANK §. RUSSELL, 


14th Hussars, formerly of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and of the Staff College. 


RUSSIAN WARS 
‘WITH TURKEY. 


With Two Maps, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 





HISTORY OF THE BENGAL ARTILLERY ; 
ITS ORGANISATION, EQUIPMENT, AND WAR SERVICES. 


By MAJOR FRANCIS W. STUBBS, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. 


Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various Private Sources. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





THE YEAR 1977. 


AGE OF SCIENCE: 
A Newspaper of the XXth Century. 

By MERLIN NOSTRADAMUS. 
The PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE VAOUINATION, EQUINATION, POROINA- 


TION, and RATIFICATION 
A NEWSPAPER of the FUTURE. 


PICTURES, THEATRES, and BOOKS in 1977. 
The LORD AROHPHYSICIAN of CANTER- MEDIOAL OBRTIFIOATE of INSANITY. 
BURY and his CONVOCATION. 


ACT of PARLIAMENT PROHIBITING WOMEN 


THE 


to READ. 
The JOSS-HOUSE in REGENTS STREET. AUTO DA FE of HOM@OPATHS and PEOU- 
The SIMIAN INSTITUTE (on Fribel's System). LIAR PEOPLE. 
EUTHANASIA and CREMATION ESTABLISH- The PROSPEOTS of HUMANITY in the AGE of 
MENTS. SCIENCE. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. Price 64; post free, 7d. 


The above Work is a smartly written Satire by an eminently ee ge writer, and will, in all proba- 
bility, gain as much popularity as did “ Ginx’s Baby” and “ Dame Europa’s School.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Orown 8vo, pp. xxxvi.-188, cloth, 6s. 


ADVANCE THOUGHT, 


By CHARLES E. GLASS. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR FEBRUARY. 








CHEAP AND SCAROE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY. 





This Catalogue contains Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—Recollections of 
the Countess Von Voss—Schuyler’s Travels in Turkistan—Journal of Augustus R. Margary— 
Myers’s Life with the Hamran Arabs—Rural Life in France, by P. G. Hamerton—Through 


Bosnia on Foot, ty A. J. Evans— White's Holidays in Tyrol—Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod 
—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Phebe Junior, y Mrs. Oliphant—Daniel Deronda— 
Captain Fanny—Jenny of the Prince’s—Griffith's Double—Joshua Haggard’s Daughter—and as 
unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions and 
other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Oircalation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY miiy alao be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (uy order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Streot. 
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NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of ‘‘LAW and GOD.” 
i SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A,, 
Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “Law and God.” 


“These sermons are very short and apparently very simple; but the careful 
reader will find they suggest more than in so many given words they actually 
teach. Intreating any part of the question of modern religious thought, Mr. 
Roberts would have not only the most candid examination of the old foundations 
of faith, but the most receptive attitude towards every possible fresh ifestati 
of truth.”—Spectator. 

“It is with pleasure one meets with a volume of discourses which are fresh, 
vigorour, and clear, which show a thorough comprehension of the questions most 
interesting society, and which display a wise tolerance to every sincere faith.”— 
The Scotsman, 

“ As in the case of his previous work, entitled ‘ Law and God,’ the characteristics 
of these discourses are good sense, practical teaching, and a simple and graceful 
style. Mr. Roberts is essentially a Liberal Churchman, and his addresses lay more 
stress on the duties of daily life than on prints of doctrine,”—Daily News. 

“ Written in the clearest, plainest, and simplest style, the sermons are marked 
throughont by a deep sympathy with all the wants of a busy, inquiring age. They 
seize on the reader's attention and keep him interested to the very last word.”— 
Standard. 

“Mr, Page Roberts's new volume deserves all the praise that his former volu.ae 
elicited. His style is simple, direct, forcible, he speaks without circumlocution to 
the living thought and heart and life of his hearers."—British Quarterly Review. 

“ There isscarcely @ dull page in the whole yolume, and we are convinced that 
it will increase the already large number of appreciative readers of the author's 
sermons.”—English Churchman. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LAW AND GOD. Fourth Edition. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready.—NEW EDITION. 
One volume 8yo, with Maps, price 14s. 
THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
‘ From Original Sources. 
By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, LL.D. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE LANDING OF OZSAR TO THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 
By EMILY COOPER. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. J. H. RID DELL. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett, 


Author of “George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ City and Suburb,” “Joy after 
Sorrow,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” “‘ Above Suspicion,” &c. 3 vols. 


The DUCHESS of ROSEMARY LANE. By B. L. Farszon: 
Author of “Blade-o-Grass,” “Grif,” ‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “An 
Island Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Farjeon, in this story, illustrates in a powerful manner the old truth, that 
‘men’s pleasant vices are made whips to scourge them with.’ The character of 
Seth Dumbrick, the cobbler of Rosemary Lane, who adopts the Duchess, is a very 
vigorous portraiture.”—Spectator. 


MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story on Modern Spiritual- 
ism. 1 vol. 

“Is a story wherein modern spiritualism is expounded by a writer who has 
thought soundly and sensibly on the subject,and who appears to be well ac- 
quainted with it ; and the author's earnest and sincere faith in all things good and 
holy will win the respect of his readers."—Standard. 

“The story is clever and well put together, it is very interesting, and will be 
welcomed by those who want something out of the beaten track.” —Queen. 


SIR GUY’S WARD. By Geratp Gtyn. 8 vols. 


* The plot is interesting and original; it is cleverly developed, and the dénowment 
is striking and satisfactory."—Court Journal. 


WARRAWARRA, the CARIB CHIEF: a Tale of 1770. By 


Henry H. Breex, Author of “Modern English Literature,” &c. 2 vols. 
PRINKLE, and HIS FRIENDS. By James Suearer. 38 vols 
The TAME TURK. By Otrve Harper. 83 vols. 

HER FATHER’S NAME. | FiorencE Marryat, Author 


of “ Fighting the Air,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. 3 vols. 
ELMA ; or, Fiction and Fact. By Cornsy WeLPER. 2 vols, 
LOYAL and TRUE. A New Novel. 3 vols. 
MAGGIE? By Frank Barerert, Author of “ Fantoccini.” 


3 vols. 
“The whole story has considerable merit.”"—Spectator. 
‘‘Mr. Barrett has put us in a good humour with his genial writing."—Queen. 
* A capital story of London life."—City Press. 
“A novel of considerable interest."—J/iustrated London News. 
“At its best this book fs very good."—Academy. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in 1 vol., cloth gilt, price 6s. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By B. L. Fapsgon. Blade-o'- 
Grass—Bread-and-Oheese and Kisses—Golden G i S = 
An Island Pearl—Shadows on the hee. er 


q 





TENSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








LONDON AND COUNTY. BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1886, and Incorporated in 1874 under “ The Companies 
Act 1862.” 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—<£3,750,000 in 75,000 SHARES of 
£50 EACH. 
Report adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Ist February, 1877, 
ABRAHAM HODGSON PHILLPOTTS, Esgq., in the Chair, 


The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the Balance-Sheet of t! 
for the half-year ended 31st December last, have to report that after pepiee nan 
to Customers and all charges, allowing for Rebate, and making provision for Bad 
pag ay — ek . a to £105,447 6s. This sum, added 

25, 23 rought forward from the last acc y 
atsh nes on a. 8! account, produces a total of 

Raa ements RB ew of LF pocttent of 8 per cent. for the half-year 
which will absorb £120,000, leaving a balance of £11,166 8s 3d to be 3 
to Profit and Loes New Account. . : —— 

The present Dividend added to that paid to 30th June makes 16 per cent. for 
the year 1876. 

The Directors, retiring by rotation, are John James Cater, Esq., Edward Har- 
bord Lushington, Esq., and William Henry Stone, Esq, who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

By the retirement of Stephen Symonds, Esq., on account of ill-health, thore is g 
vacancy in the Auditorship, which it is in the power of the Meeting to fill up. 

The Dividend, £1 12s 0d per share, free of act Bony will be payable at the 
Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 12th inst. 


BALANCE SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company, 3lst December, 1876, 
£ 8. d. £ 





R. 8. d. 
To Capital pai 1 up 1,590,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund 700,000 0 0 











Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ 
Balances, &. ...... 22,245,018 3 5 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by 
Securities 3,048,341 9 10 
——___—_———_ 25,293,354 18 8 


Profit and Loss Balance brought from last 

ACCOUDE .....0006 ‘ 25,719 2 3 
Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making 

provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, viz.: 314,936 19 4 





340,656 1 7 


£27,834,010 14 10 
Cr. 





By Cash on hand at Head Office and Branches, 
and with Bank of England 
Cash placed at Call and at Notice, covered by 


2,254,314 15 8 











Securities 8,410,195 13 11 
—_——_—__._ §, 664,510 9 7 
Investments, viz.:— 
Government aud Guaranteed Stocks.,.......... 2,728,744 8 9 
Colonial Government and other Stocks and 
Securities 316,707 12 4 
———— 3,045,452 1 1 


Discounted Bills, and advances to Customers 
in Town and Country ........ conceboutoosesoosocos 15,419,456 15 4 
Liabilities of Customers for te 
by the Bank (as per Contra) evossee 93,048,341 9 10 
—— 18,467,798 5 2 









Freehold Premises in Lombard Street and 
Nicholas Lave, Freehold and Lrasehold 
Property at the Branches with Fixtures and 
Fittings....... covcceeee 

Interest paid to Customers.......cccceescee-eeeeeeee 

Salaries and all other Expenses at Head (iitice 
and Branches, including Income-tax on 
Profits and Salaries 








476,248 17 6 
48,790 17 10 


131,210 3 8 
£27,834,010 14 10 
Dr. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Interest paid to Customers, as above £48,790 17 10 
131,210 3 8 


Expenses. GO.....cccccccccscrscccccevcessccsocccsoesecs 
Retate on Bills not due, carried to New Account 29,488 11 10 
120,000 0 0 


Divideud of 8 per Cent. for Half-year. 
Balance carried forward 11,166 8 3 
$40,656 1 7 


Cr. 
25,719 2 8 
314,936 19 4 


—- 


340,656 1 7 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance Sheet, and have 
found the same to be correct. ened WILLIAM NORMAN 
(Si N, 

ened) TIGHARD 2 SWALNE, } Auditors. 


London and County Bank, 25th January, 1877.—By order, 
. ” GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Oompony, at. 
the rate of 8 per cent. for the Half-year ended Dec. 3lst, 1876, will be PAYA LE 
to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the 
Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 12th inst.—By order of the board, 
21 Lombard Street, February 2nd, 1877. |W. MoKEWAN, General Manager. 

















By Balance brought forward from last Account ..... eocecereceeses: ercceees 
Gross Profit for the Half-year, after making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts 











PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE YELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF- STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGWE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., &., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. _ 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 

Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 

tone. Oarriage free in England. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 
oF 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that they are about 
to issue an ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON’S 
NOVELS in Monthly Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 


Edition will be printed in demy 8vo by Clay, from new type. and 
th teow ” “ will contain 


ALL THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON, 


FORMING 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


Ever Issued of the Novels of this famous Author. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 
PELHAM, 
Or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 20TH FEBRUARY, 
Prospectuses and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 


1877. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





THE NEW EDITION OF MR. RUSSELL’S ‘“* CRIMEA.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE 


CRIMEA. 
Ww. H. RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the Times. 
With Maps and Plans. 


By 


This work, which has been out of print for 10 years, has been entirely revised, 
and for the greater part rewritten. 


“He bas, in a word, combined in these pages the merits of an artistic chronicler 


and of a sound, fearless, and impartial thinker, and in these respects he cer- 
tainly has a great superiority over Mr. Kinglake."—T7imes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN IN TURKEY. 
NEW EDITION. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


T U R K E Ye 
Being Sketches from Life. 
By the ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


This work, which was received with so much favour at the time of its first pub- 

lieation many years since, has been entirely rewritten and very considerably 

enlarged, and will, it is confidently expected, be read with great interest at the 
present stage of the Eastern Question. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


SIDGWICK’S HEDONISM: 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE MAIN ARGUMENT OF 
‘““THE METHODS OF ETHICS.” 
By F. H. BRADLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
HENRY 8. KING and CO., London. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


MUNICIPAL PuBiic-Hovses. (With 2 eae 
SHALL WE CREATE A NEW UNIVERSITY? By t 
Tirtan. By A. Lang. 

Pav Louis Covarer. By H. D. Trail. 

THe ORGANISATION OF TEAGHING. By Right Hen. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
Tue Rerornu OF THE OTTOMAN Empire. By Sir B. Blennerhaasett. 
AMERICA AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGMT. By C. E. Appleton. 

A New Work ON Russia. By the Editor. 

HOMB AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Books OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 


> 
ve 


MI 





.) By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Right Hon. BR. Lowe, M.P 





SECOND EDITION of 


The MIND of ENGLAND on the EASTERN 


QUESTION: What England Thinks, what oo Wishes, what England 
eando. By JOHN Boyp KINNEAR. Stitched, 64 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


WILL BE READY ON MONDAY. 
In limp cloth, small post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


A DAY OF MY LIFE; 
OR, EVERY-DAY EXPERIENCES AT ETON. 
BY AN ETON BOY. 


From the Preface. 

“T have undertaken this work because Iam constantly coming across books 
written by people who appear to know nothing about Eton, and I want to give the 
— some idea of what a present thinks of Eton life, and how he really 

oes get on.” 


NEW WORK by the Author of “HELEN'S BABIES.” 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 
The POLICY of ENGLAND in RELATION to 


INDIA and the EAST; or, Alexandria Ispahan, Herat. By J. A. PARTRIDGE. 
1 vol. smail post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. (Ready. 

By A. Guiitemm, 

ited by JAMES GLAISHER, 


The WORLD of COMETS. 
Author of “The Heavens.” Translated and 
Deautiful Chromolithographs, clots extra, 31s 6d, 6 ration, sam ® 
The CRUISE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


Scenes in Many Lands and Vo ~ pa over Many Seas. By W.J.J. Spry, B.N. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous re cloth extra, 18s. 


Second Edition, now ready. 
The TWO AMERICAS; bein 


an Account of 
Sport and Travel. With Notes of Men and 





ng an in North and South 
America. By Sir Rose Prices, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth 
extra, price 18s. [ Ready. 


A VISIT to CHINA and INDIA. By Rd N. 


Fow .er, M.A., F.R.G.S._ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The DISCOVERIES of PRINCE HENRY th the 


NAVIGATOR, and their RESULTS. Being the Narrative of the Discovery by 
Sea, within One Century, of more than Half the World. By RicHarp — 
Masor, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Photogra 
Reproduction of the Portrait of Prince Henry. Cloth extra, 15s. C 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT 


in the NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. By Ferrx Narsovx. Translated from 
the French by JOHN PETO. Demy 8vo, with 24 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
(Ready. 


cloth extra, price 16s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Edited by A. H. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, over 700 pp., cloth 


CLoveH. Complete English Edition. 
(Ready. 


extra, price 18s; half-bound, 21s. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of 


the CZAR. By JuLes Verne. Post Svo, with very many fine Illustrations, 
a —s gilt edges, 10s 6d. Uniform with “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
nder the Sea 


[ Ready. 
A TEXT-BOOK of HARMONY, for the Use of 


Schools and Students. By CHARLES Epwarp Horsey. Edited and Bevised 
by = H. Calleott and Westley Richards. Smali post 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 

it free. 
Extraet from Preface.—* If I succeed in placiug before my readers a practicable, 
easy, and pleasing form of analysing the works of t musicians, and of enabling 
students to write down their ideas in a musically- Frematic shape, the experience 
gained by twenty years of study, during thirty years of teaching, will not have 


been in vain.’ 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. Buacx- 
&c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small 


MORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 


FOOTSTEPS of the MASTER. By Harrier 


BeecuEeR Stowe. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth ont price 6s. [ Ready. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now ready, the FIRST PART of the NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, entitled 


STREET LIFE in LONDON. By J. THomson, 


F.R.G.S., and ADOLPHE SmitH. Each Part, 4to size, in Wrapper, price 1s 6d, 
= = Three Permanent Photographs, taken from Life expressly for this 
ork only. 
ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS OF Part I.:—LONDON NOMADES—LONDON CAB- 
MEN—COVENT-GARDEN FLOWER-WOMEN 
*,* The object of the Work is to present to the reader some account of the 
present condition of the London Street-Folk, and to supply a series of faithful 
pictures of the people themselves. 
A Specimen Copy can be had post free for 1s 6d in stamps. 


NEW NOVELS. 

VIVIENNE. By Rira. 3 vols. 

The MAID of FLORENCE. 3 vols. 
ASYLUM CHRISTI: a Story of the Dragon- 


nades. By EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. 3 vols. 


NETTLE-STINGS ; or, Country Quarters. A 


Tale bya Yorkshire Pen. 3 vole, 


STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Heaty, Author 


of “ Lakeville,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ We are glad to recommend ‘ Storm-Driven' as one of the books to be read."— 
Vanity Fair. 


MANSLAUGHTER: a Novel. 3 vols. 


“* Manslaughter ' is in many respects & welcome relief from the ordinary three- 
volame novel of the present day."—John Bull. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piseadilly. 





Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 


By COMMANDER CAMERON, R.N., C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, Maps, &c. 


TIMES. 

“The interest is genuine and well sustained from first to last, and 
after reading the volumes we wonder how Cameron managed to emerge 
with his life. The value of the work is much enhanced by the many 
varied and well-oxecuted illustrations.” 


Patt Maui Gazerre. 
“ Nothing could have come more opportunely than this narrative of 
a suceess which places Captain Cameron in the foremost rank of 
African explorers. The subject is of so much interest and importance, 
that we will reserve for a second article some of the more striking 
incidents of his journey and its more important results.” 


Datty TELEGRAPH. 

“A most fascinating narrative. Clear, coherent, and graphic, it 
eannot fail to be read with deep interest from beginning to end. It is 
written in a frank, manly, and cheerful spirit, with an undercurrent 
of quiet enthusiasm which must enlist the sympathies of all.” 


Wor.p. 

“The story of Commander Oameron’s march across Africa will be 
read with attention and admiration, and presents us with a host of new 
additions to every department of physical science. The crowning 
feature of the book is his picture of the slave-trade in Central Africa. 
Some of his descriptions are powerful and effective, and on the whole, 
he tells his story in a simple, agreeable way.” 


TRUTH. 
“The work is not only the most interesting of the season, but ought 
to prove one of the most useful of recent times.” 


NaTURE. 
“Every page is interesting, and of its value there can be but one 
opinion.” 
Army AND Navy GAZETTE. 
“ Most complete and interesting, and it is not until one reads of the 
constantly harassing life to which Oameron was subject that we realise 
the energy and endurance required to make such a journey.” 


LAND AND WATER. 

‘¢ As the simple narrative of a brave man’s determination and perse- 
vorance in a good cause, it will always hold a high position in the 
literature of our ceuntry, and be read by young and old with equal 
pleasure and instruction.” 


NonCONFORMIST. 
“Deeply interesting and attractive. Oaptain Cameron is a keen 
observer, and writes in an admirably unaffected, but efficiently de- 
scriptive style.” 
ScorTsman. 

‘He has laid bare the disease which is wasting the life of Africa. 
No one can have a proper idea of the abyss of physical, mental, and 
moral degradation in which the negro is plunged, or of the weight of 
cruelty, tyranny, and superstition which is grinding him to the earth, 
without consulting ‘ Across Africa.’ 


Newcastte Darty CHRONICLE. 
“No more interesting or instructive work on the subject of Africa 
has ever been published.” 


LIVERPOOL ALBION. 

‘A simple-minded, courageous man, without an idea ef speaking a 
word more than the truth, he has produced a work characteristic of 
himself in every respect. The style is of the simplest narrative, and at 
times it seems hard to realise that what we are reading is the reeord 
of the greatest exploit of travel ever accomplished.” 


Leeps MERcoRY. 

‘‘From beginning to end the interest is thoroughly well maintained. 
The dean through which the expedition passed, the peculiarities of 
the country, the appearance of the people, his scientific observations 
and their results, all are woven together in a narrative of so much 
power, that the book cannot fail to take a high place in the records 
of African travelling.” 


Brruincuam Darry Post. 

“From beginning to end, Commander Cameron’s famous walk was, 
like Livingstone’s journey, a mission of peace. In all his transactions 
with the natives he rarely found it needful to use force, and often not 
even threats. His diplomacy was almost as remarkable as his en- 
durance, his patience as wonderful as his persistence, his coolness as 
marvellous as his courage.” 
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